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MoperN organized efforts in the direction 
. of occupational guidance of the young take 
three forms—edueation for general culture, 
vocational training and avocational train- 
ing. The vocational guidance is of lead- 
ing interest in the public mind—the prob- 
lem of placing each youth in the occupation 
for which he is best fitted. But avocational 
guidance is coming to be recognized ; first, 
because we are confronted seriously for the 
first time in the modern world with the 
problem of educating for leisure—how to 
spend the spare time; and second, because 
in the arts we find the most marked ex- 
hibitions of talent or lack of talent, and the 
pursuit of the arts is and should be far 
more of an avocational nature than voca- 
tional. This is particularly true of music. 
The real emphasis needs to be laid at the 
point of educational guidance, whether it 
be for vocation or avocation. If the educa- 
tional guidance is well done, the other two 
will take care of themselves. 

The aim of this paper is to present in 
rapid review a general picture of the pres- 
ent status of educational guidance in music, 
setting forth underlying principles, safe- 
guards and objectives. 


PAVING THE WAY 


Among the significant steps which have 
been taken in this program we may note 
the following : 

(1) The idea that it can be done: The 
development of the idea that we can measure 


musical traits and can base reliable edu- 
cational guidance thereon is a natural out- 
growth of the testing movement of this 
age. On this point we are still at the very 
first stage of experimental procedure and 
readiness to accept in principle the idea 
that a musical education can be guided by 
the measurement of talent. 

(2) Instruments and methods: The 
gradual building up of measuring instru- 
ments and methods, the standardizing of 
both of these and the establishment of 
norms is the first step in the constructive 
program. Here again we are just at a 
beginning, but the achievements of the last 
twenty-five years are encouraging and rapid 
progress is being made. 

(3) Validation: The next step has been 
to validate the standardized measures to 
show that they actually measure what they 
purport to measure, that they differentiate 
talents which are functionally significant 
in musie and which can be shown to pre- 
dict characteristics of success or failure. 
We have come to use the term ‘‘measure’’ in 
this program as distinguished from ‘‘test’’ 
wherever the thing that we are measuring 
is a specific capacity, such as absolute pitch, 
rather than a general ability. 

(4) Capacity vs. ability: The demon- 
stration of a tendency toward relative fix- 
ity and stability of inherited mental traits 
is furnishing the fundamental basis for a 
guidance program. Aside from this idea of 
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the tendency toward relative fixity of men- 
tal or organic traits—the natural and fav- 
orable outlets in certain directions and the 
inhibitive and blocking tendencies in other 
directions, from whatever cause—the gui- 
dance program would have little signifi- 
cance. Our only problem would be how to 
educate those equally educable. For the 
purpose of distinguishing relatively fixed 
from relatively changing traits, we use the 
terms capacity to denote the former and 
ability to denote the latter. There is no 
sharp line to be drawn between these two, 
but distinetions are 
possible, significant and essential to a test- 
ing program. The attempt to differentiate 
for practical purposes between what consti- 
tutes relatively fixed individual traits and 
what traits are educable and remediable is 
important; because on this principle the 
work of guidance is differentiated, on the 
one hand, into the organization of training 
and, on the other, into remedial work for 


countless practical 


specific objectives. 

(5) The magnitude of individual differ- 
ence: It has long been recognized that some 
children and others are not 
musical, but it remained for the testing 
program to demonstrate by quantitative 


are musical 


measurements the enormous magnitude of 
and therefore the cor- 
responding for educability. 
When we can say on quantitative measure- 
ment, as we can, that this girl has ten, fifty 
or a hundred times the capacity for a cer- 
tain type of achievement in music than her 


these differences 


significance 


equally intelligent sister has, the situation 
takes on a grave phase; and, when this 
difference can be verified with a high order 
of precision as often as desirable, it demands 
that one stop and ponder. Such demonstra- 
tions are being made daily now where talent 
measures are in vogue and the findings tend 
to hasten the adoption of a guidance pro- 
gram. 

(6) Aim: educational 


The objective 


which underlies all scientific guidance is 
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that at as the function of the educator 4, 
keep each child busy at his highest natura 
level for successful achievement in the field 
for which he has reasonable aptitude and 
in which he will find a reasonable outlet for 
self-expression, in order that he may by 
happy, useful and good. We have not yet 
reached more than a verbal acceptance of 
this undeniable principle either in music oy 
general education; but it is our inevitable 
goal. The main thing that is blocking its 
acceptance is the lack of an acceptable and 
thorough-going guidance program as a part 
of the educational system. 

(7) The vitalizing of common sense: 
Considerations like those just mentioned 
have injected a most astonishing vitality 
and responsibility into the demand for the 
exercise of common sense on such matters, 
Countless means already available to the 
intelligent observer are coming to be utilized 
in the absence of exact measurement and to 
interpret scientific facts where availa)le 
Common sense is therefore rapidly assun- 
ing a new role in musical and educational 
circles. 

This is by far the greatest good that 
has come out of the testing movement be- 
cause we have known and we do know quite 
enough in a discriminating way without 
the use of accurate measurements; the prin- 
cipal consideration is the will to act upon 
what we do know and ean observe. This 
will has been strengthened by the exper'- 
mental revelation of the enormous extent 0! 
individual differences, the relative fixity o! 
these differences and the radical far-reach 
ing significance of these differences for hap- 
piness and success. The social and educa- 
tional breakdown in the eraze which we have 
lived through in the last half-century, tend- 
ing to demand that every girl should pla) 
the piano and all children in publie schools 
should be taught the same music, lends 
great encouragement to the use of sense and 
reasoning in educational guidance. But 
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will not prevail unless an adequate 
program is maintained. 


this 


testing 
REMINISCENT INCIDENTS 


A few years ago when we were organiz- 
‘ng the new active movement for scientific 
study in Child Welfare, an interesting 
ineident occurred in a hearing before a 
legislative committee. The argument had 
been made that we should show as much 
interest and exercise as much intelligence 
in the eare of our children as we do for our 
cattle through the application of scientific 
findings. One stately senator stood up and, 
in a mood of self-adulation, said, ‘‘As for 
me and my family, we are willing to trust 
Mother Nature,’’ to which the retort came 
from one of his colleagues, ‘‘ You wouldn’t 
trust Mother Nature for your cow, or your 
sow, or your mare!”’ 

Another incident is now apropos. When 
my first son was born, there was a sewing 
society that held a meeting across the street, 
and it is reported that the pastor’s wife had 
exclaimed, ‘‘That poor Seashore baby!’’ 
In response to this ears were pricked and 
queries came, to which she replied, ‘‘ His 
father is a psychologist. ’’ 

[ grow reminiscent. In the early days of 
the Yale laboratory I noticed that visitors 
coming in had an unconscious tendency to 
put their hands to their heads, which I 
interpreted as a protective reaction. 

At a meeting of the Musie Teachers Na- 
tional Association, the musie supervisor 
of one of the largest school systems in the 
country, who had made a low score on cer- 
tain measures of musical talent, took the 
floor and with great gusto and assurance 
asserted that these measures are not signifi- 
cant because he had made a low score, to 
which it was my pleasure to solicit his re- 
sponse to these questions : ‘‘In what field are 
you proficient as a performer? What 
creative work have you done in music?’’ 
and similar questions, to which he replied 
that throughout his career his energies had 
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been thrown into the direction of musieal 
administration, from which the audience 
drew the conclusion that he was a successful 
business manager in music, and musical 
talent or no talent was not much of a con- 
sideration in his success. He should have 
been tested for business ability rather than 
music. 

A professor of violin, who was visiting 
the laboratory, somewhat in an attitude of 
defiance dropped into a class and took the 
test for sense of pitch. He brought it to me 
with considerable gusto as if to say ‘‘ That is 
what your pitch test does.’’ He had fallen 
down and made a wretched record on ae- 
count of a negative attitude. Looking at 
the record, I took the bull by the horns and 
said, ‘‘Either you are a failure as a vio- 
linist or you can improve that record. Will 
you do me the honor to take the test once 
more?’’ He did, and came out at the top. 

One of my first experiences in talent test- 
ing was the analysis of the ability of a 
brother and two sisters. The occasion 
was the fact that the older sister had been 
having about ten years of musical training 
without making progress and the other two 
children, without much attention to educa- 
tion, were making splendid progress through 
spontaneous and voluntary efforts. I found 
that the older sister was radically lacking 
in fundamental capacities, whereas the 
other two children were highly gifted. The 
action upon my findings by the parents, 
a minister and his wife, was to send the 
older daughter to the New England Conser- 
vatory of Musie in order that she might be 
able to keep ahead of her brother and sister. 

A young man of 21 who had spent years 
of study for a professional career in music 
came to us for guidance, and the examiner 
was astounded to find that on the sense of 
consonance he made a negative record of 
100 per cent.; that is, all his answers were 
wrong. This finding was so interesting that 
I made a thorough study of the ease, prin- 
cipally in the psychopathic hospital, and 
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found that it was a case of dementia prae- 
cox showing itself in characteristic attitude 
of negativeness which accounted for his 
reactions to consonance and his failure up 
to date in his career. His perfect con- 
sistency gave him the highest rating in con- 
sonance in the light of this negativism. 


PRINCIPLES OF MEASUREMENT AND GUIDANCE 


(1) Measurement fundamental: Educa- 
tional guidance in music should be based 
upon measurement—the measurements of 
specific musical talents. A program of that 
sort must not ignore such considerations as 
intelligence, will to achieve, traditions and 
desires of the family and teachers, economic 
status and outlets, competition and aspir- 
ations for a career in other directions, and 
health, each of which may play a very im- 
portant role in determining success or fail- 
ure in the educational process. On all of 
these issues relevant data may be col- 
lectible. In other words, while measure- 
ment of talent is the prime consideration, 
this measurement must not stand by itself 
but must be supplemented by and made in 
the light of the total situation and all avail- 
able sources of relevant information. The 
objection of current Gestalt or config- 
urational schools, given to specific measure- 
ments, is a very superficial and passing fad, 
because the moment they reach the stage of 
needing verifiable facts they must become 
discriminating and specific. 

(2) Guidance on measurement progres- 
sive: The guidance should, under the best 
circumstances, be a progressive one, begin- 
ning with the earliest observation of infant 
behavior exhibiting musical aptitude, and 
determining each successive stage in the 
organization of the musical education from 
time to time as the actual situation for eriti- 
cal choice presents itself, beginning with the 
second year of infancy and continuing up 
through the final finishing touches upon 
training for a musical career of the most 
talented. 
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Mental development tends to move in 
cycles with successive and Passing periods 
of dominant interests, urges and exhibition 
of resources. We must therefore insist upon 
a progressive adjustment which shall take 
all these into account. Failure on this 
point has been one of the most grieyoys 
errors in vocational guidance up to date 
It has been well illustrated in Sectioning 
students on the basis of ability in class 
work, which we may say has been more or 
less of a failure if based upon a flat assign. 
ment and a marked success when based upon 
progressive evidences of capacity for ad. 
justment. Nevertheless, there are critica] 
turning points at which we must make a 
decision as, for example, in using examina- 
tions as a basis for admission. But the 
point is that the result of such decision and 
further analysis of capacities should follow 
at all turning points throughout the period 
of growth and training. 

Making the guidance progressive removes 
all danger of becoming fatalistie because if 
the thing is done wisely from stage to stage, 
the wisdom of such scientific inventory of 
capacity in progress to achieve will become 
more apparent. This point is of very fun- 
damental significance, because there is a 
popular notion that the educational guide in 
musi¢ says, ‘‘ You be a musician or be not 
a musician,’’ and thus with one stroke 
makes or unmakes the future of the as- 
pirant. Educational guidance is just the 
opposite. It is primarily the determination 
to utilize every type of information of the 
most authentic sort that will apply to a 
clarification of the next turn in the course. 

(3) The negative aspect of musical gut- 
dance: It is very important to distinguish 
between the negative and the positive as- 
pects of musical guidance. The human be- 
ing is equipped with marvelous resources, 
most of which remain unrecognized and 
undeveloped. The presence of unusual abil- 
ity or talent, however, tends to express itself 
in urges or cravings for self-expression 
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shrough a given channel. The well-defined 
presence of such urge in spontaneous self- 
expression is the best lead that can be of- 
fered. On the other hand, tradition, social 
tondencies and many other conditions 
create a demand for a certain type of 
aesthetic development often revealed in the 
expressed wish of parents. While this may 
be unwise, it should receive adequate con- 
sideration. In both eases, the function of 
the guide is to throw the floodlight of his 
investigation upon possible obstacles in 
view, in order that the subject may not be 
tripped without warning. His position is 
analogous to that of a physician who at- 
tempts to ward off deterioration and disease 
or an attorney who warns against the traps 
of the law or the musical artist who warns 
against the dangers and pitfalls in a musical 
career. In other words, the guide in music 
will recognize the countless types of outlet 
possible in musie and the countless pos- 
sibilities for finding the equivalents of music 
as an artistie outlet in other fields. 

When once the individual is to launch on 
a program, presumably in harmony with 
iture and the facilities of his environ- 
ment, it is the function of the guide to find 
out if there are any obstacles in his way, 


hi ) < 
nis né 


whether physiological or psychological, 
economic or social, hereditary or environ- 
mental. Thus the prevailing tendency of 


vocational guides to say ‘‘be this’’ or ‘‘be 
that’’ should be discouraged in order that 
the choice of a field may rest upon natural 
and permanent dominating interests and 
Whether it be for vocation or 
avocation, the educational guide in music 
must therefore have at his command an 
adequate and analyzed conception of what 
capacities operate in a given type of musical 
situation in such a way that he can take 
his talent chart and weigh the evidence on 
the whole for or against a given musical 
venture and give specific and verifiable 
reasons for it. 

(4) The positive 


impulses. 


aspect of musical 
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guidance: As implied in the term nega- 
tive, the procedure just described is pro- 
tective and often results in the discour- 
agement of expressed desires. There is, 
however, a very important positive func- 
tion of talent measurement; namely, the 
dragnet-survey of talent which can be made 
for the purpose of locating in the schools, 
quickly and early, evidences of outstanding 
natural gifts in music. Surveys continu- 
ally reveal extraordinary findings of musi- 
eal gifts in children who are not in the least 
aware of having such a gift and who might 
pass through life without giving any evi- 
dence to society of having such resources. 
This is in the main the justification of talent 
surveys in public schools, but when once 
discovered, the principle of negative or 
protective guidance should apply to the 
further guidance of talents so discovered. 

Another positive aspect of musical 
guidance lies in the deliberate selection of 
a particular field in musie¢ on the basis of 
talent analysis. A pupil may have a great 
eift for music and yet lack some specific 
qualification in certain aspects of music. 
The gifts for voice or fcr instrument are 
largely different and the gift for expression 
through different instruments may also be 
specific. Here it is the function of the 
guide to give positive advice as to what 
avenue of musical expression the student 
should follow on the basis of talent analysis. 
This has its application in large scale in the 
assignment of instruments, especially where 
these are furnished at public expense. 
Thus the talent analysis program in the 
public schools is essentially a positive pro- 
gram; a program for discovery of the 
gifted and for placement within the musical 
fields. In this matter, it may well be looked 
upon as an element in a program of conser- 
vation of natural resources and economy in 
musical education. 

(5) Aim qualitative rather than quanti- 
tative: Educational guidance in music is 
not merely for the purpose of determining 
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whether the child or youth is musical or 
unmusical, but rather to determine into 
which of the various musical hierarchies 
the individual will best fit so that after a 
general training in the fundamentals of 
musie, his energies may be wisely directed 
into voice, instrument or theory and within 
each of these fields into a particular avenue 
for self-expression for which he may get 
clearance papers on the basis of careful 
analysis of capacity and forethought. 
Edueators often make the mistake of re- 
garding musie as one thing, blissfully igno- 
rant of the enormous divergence in outlets 
and opportunities that pass under the name 
of music. On the basis of such ignorance, 
the common demand of educators to-day is, 
‘*Ts the child musical or not musical?’’ A 
yes or no answer to that question is of very 
little significance unless it should be em- 
phatically in the negative. Some of the 
most pitiful failures in musical careers are 
not due to lack of musical ability but to a 
misguided effort, as when the lyrie singer 
attempts to become an opera star or vice 
versa, When a highly gifted pianist attempts 
to become a violinist for which he may not 
be fitted, or when one whose natural outlet 
is in musical performance enters the field 
of creative writing. Fortunately, nature 
adjustments 
through natural cravings; but a eritical 
the musical 


often takes care of such 


review of the personnel in 
world on this issue reveals disheartening 
results of misplacement which could have 
been forestalled by modern guidance at 
early stages. 

(6) Like the craze of 
parents for developing precocity, the blind 


The whole man: 


onrush among educational guides to-day is 
often too narrow in the follow-up of a spe- 
Measurement should always be 
evaluated in relation to the man as a whole; 


cific talent. 


all guidance should be made not only with 
the objective of developing the whole man 
but by giving special recognition to marked 
capacity for achievement in fields other 
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than music, in order that there may be 
wholesome development of the artist 
nature of the individual as a whole, finding 
outlet in various arts, and that the artistip 
nature may not become top-heavy, The 
exclusive cultivation of a marked taleni has 
often proved the ruin of the individual as 
a person, both in relation to himself and t) 
society. Musicians and educational exam. 
iners interested primarily in musie must. 
therefore, hold themselves responsible for 
this larger view which demands that, while 
high specialization may be encouraged, it 
should be planned in relation to its effect 
upon the bodily, intellectual, moral, social, 
esthetic and religious nature of the individ. 
ual as a whole. 

(7) Discovering by doing: Talent mea. 
surement will be of little value unless it js 
followed up in the plan of progressive 
guidance by a system of putting the talent 
into practice. Findings of talent measures 
are often negated by the results of formal 
instruction and drill of a purely mechanical 
order which becomes repressive of initia- 
tive. To aid us in ‘‘finding’’ him, the indi- 
vidual should immediately be encouraged to 
participate and do the things indicated by 
his talent chart, in large part on his own 
initiative and stimulated by the progressive 
revelations of his powers to achieve. 

In this respect dramaties in the public 
schools have developed talent perhaps more 
successfully than musie because the indi- 
vidual is given an opportunity to show 
what he can do and, through such encour- 
agement, gradually develops and exhibits 
new powers not previously observed. Thus 
we find in the utilization of voluntary and 
competitive extra-curricular exercises which 
stimulate the individual into enthusiastic 
self-expression not only a necessary sequel 
but often a good substitute for further 
measurement. 

(8) Remedial work: Since a testing pro 
gram reveals impediments to progress 
which may be of a remediable order, the 
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measurement of talent loses its effectiveness 
it remedial work is not supplied to remove 
these impediments by treatment or re-edu- 
ation. The value of that is illustrated in 
‘he field of speech, in which our freshmen 
civen a thorough analytical examina- 
tion for speech defects and are then imme- 
liately thrown into sections for corrective 
work in which remediable speech defects 
are eradicated in very short order and thus 
vive the individual a new sense of self- 
respect, power to command through speech 
and stabilizing of personality. Without 
such follow-up work, the determination of 
speech defects would be of no significance. 
The situation is analogous in musie. 


Tye) 
( 
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SouRCES OF Error IN GUIDANCE 
PROCEDURES 


The way is paved, the movement is afoot, 
and high expectations are afloat. I trust 
that the present note will not be propa- 
vanda for unwarranted enthusiasm and 
wild onrush in this field of endeavor, be- 
‘ause it is fraught with many dangers. 
Some of these errors should be pointed out 
specifically and boldly; and, in the light of 

ese, reasonable tolerance, willingness to 
(lo the best we can from stage to stage and 
perseverance should be cultivated. 

1) Faulty techniques of measurement: 
Those who have done their best work in the 
‘onstruction of tests and measures for ea- 
pacity and ability for achievement are the 
lirst to recognize that we are yet in the 
experimental stage, that our measures are 
not always adequate for the serious pur- 
poses to which they are applied, that while 
ley are statistically reliable, they may not 
predict individual achievement, and that 
the effort to use them on the part of people 
Who can not afford the best often involves 
the use of dangerous substitutes. We can 
not hold out hope that this source of error 
will be entirely overeome because the more 
inadequacies of instruments and methods 
Wwe eradicate, the more new ones we discover 
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in the process of refinement of technique. 
Yet progress is very gratifying and practi- 
eal educators are right in saying that we 
should use the measures progressively avail- 
able with due caution in tempered and 
frank admission of their frailties. 

(2) Untrained guides: Speaking of the 
practical situation, particularly in the pub- 
lic schools to-day, we are suffering from 
necessary and unnecessary use of untrained 
guides. ‘‘God protect me against my 
friends, I can defend myself against my 
enemies,’’ is the prayer of pioneers, them- 
selves doing reliable work in the field of 
guidance. 

There is a tendency to overestimate quan- 
titative data obtained under more or less 
artificial conditions. This often results in 
failure to apply what common sense dic- 
tates. Justice often miscarries by the ex- 
perimenter’s failure ‘‘to use his head,’’ and 
to this is added the very common absence 
of the use of hypotheses and penetrating 
interpretation of the fact measured in the 
light of intimate knowledge of the field of 
activity which is the objective. 

We are passing through a eraze for 
physical measurements, mental measure- 
ments and statistics, and have not yet in 
large numbers reached the stage of compre- 
hensive and mellow insight and reserve. 
Granting that serviceable facts may be 
determined, we still face large dangers for 
the application of these facts. Intelli- 
gence, for example, may be a good index to 
a stenographer, but in industrial offices and 
clerical units, it is not a prime considera- 
tion, and selection on that basis often leads 
to unreasonable turnover. <A high order of 
intelligence is needed mainly in the seecre- 
tarial position. 

This principle applies to music. 
one, a high order of creative imagination 
may not be necessary; for another, we can 
dispense with a fine sense of pitch; and for 
another, with a high sense of rhythm. On 
the other hand, such factors as musical 


For 
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memory, musical ideation and musical im- 
agery may be cultivated to a relatively high 
degree, even with a low native capacity. 

Guidance on measurement requires 
knowledge and often some degree of pro- 
ficiency within the field as in this case, 
music. But it also requires training in the 
art of measurement. The guidance pro- 
gram often fails because it is done either 
by a mere musician or a mere psychologist. 
We are marking time in the development 
of persons in responsible positions who com- 
bine these two qualifications in the persons 
of psychologists in music, who not only 
know measurement in music, but have a 
sound and mature social, moral and eduea- 
tional outlook. After all, there is an easier 
remedy, and that is the sympathetic coop- 
eration of specialists in the two fields, psy- 
chology of measurement and music, and in 
this lies the real hope of the future. 

(3) Improper attitude of the subject: 
We never secure reliable measures of ¢a- 
pacity unless we have the full cooperation 
of the subject in an effort to achieve at his 
best. A common source of error in all men- 
tal tests is the negative or indifferent atti- 
tude of the subject. While the test in itself 
may be fair and significant for a life situa- 
tion, the negative attitude of the subject, 
a general emotional blocking or a lack of 
the will to achieve may lead to erroneous 
rating. Great ingenuity is needed in the 
development of testing effectively to take 
the individual in a cooperative mood and 
off guard as to his inhibitions. The com- 
petitive attitude is essential. This would 
be greatly facilitated if measurements were 
made only where there is a specific purpose 
to serve and intention to follow up, so that 
the pupil realizes the timeliness and the 
personal value of the test to himself. 

(4) Inadequate verification of low rat- 
ings: In measurements of this kind by 
rather rigid psychophysical methods, cheat- 
ing being eliminated, a high record may 
always be counted as reliable somewhat in 
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proportion to the excellence; but it is the 
low records which are subject to the largest 
number of sources of error. Therefore 
when a record which counts against an in. 
dividual is found, for example, in the lowest 
third of a normal group, it should always 
be verified with the best of ingenuity ang 
care in order to make sure that the impedi- 
ment indicated is really there. This re. 
quires patience and time, which are often 
wanting. It is a general rule of measure. 
ment and guidance that the lower the rat- 
ing on a significant capacity, the more 
thoroughly the verification should be made: 
and taking the cue from this lead, the more 
intensive the investigation for related fac. 
tors should be. 

(5) Inadequate sampling: Another large 
source of error is the failure to secure fair 
sampling. Often the experimental situa- 
tion exhibits merely a measure of the test- 
er’s lack of insight into the situation. It 
is a pity that ‘‘we do not know what we do 
not know.’’ In the conduct of a testing 
program, a vicious example of this is the 
use of one or two measures of musical ¢a- 
pacity and pronouncing on that basis for 
or against a musical education. The ade- 
quacy of sampling, of course, becomes in- 
portant to the extent that the test is to be 
of critical significance. 

The principle of fair sampling can be 
best safeguarded not by attempting to 
measure everything that may be involved, 
but by limiting the decision or the finding 
to the specific factor that has been mea- 
sured. The significance of this the tyro 
does not understand and the enthusiasm of 
the educational guide often overrides. 

The first rule of talent measurement is 
this: Isolate a specific factor and vary this 
under control, keeping all other factors 
constant; and the second rule is, Limit your 
conclusion to the factor which you have 
measured under control. 

We must always guard against the perti- 
nent taunt that the examiner may not be 
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measuring the ability of the subject but musicians have always recognized the sig- 
rather his own inability to give a fair test. nifiance of the ‘‘gift’’ of music, the prac- 
Failure to distinguish between ca- tical attitude in the teaching profession has 
'y and ability: It is one thing to dis- been that music lessons are a remedy for 
rating; quite another to deter- all. In this attitude we recognize both 
mine its cause and therefore its bearing. humanitarian and economic reasons, but 
‘ye bare fact of low rating is of relatively back of both is the lack of a vital recogni- 
ienificanece unless the real cause is_ tion of the limits of educability. 
revealed in the process of organizing the (7) ‘* Failure to do something about it’’: 
measurement. Herein lies one of the most This takes two forms: failure on the part 
ult tasks in the mental testing program of the student to follow advice, and failure 
day. Failure on this point is also one on the part of the teacher to base training 
‘ the main reasons for generous testing upon the nature and extent of talent. It 
and the very meager and inadequate follow- all comes back to this principle of recogni- 
up work which is a common curse to-day. tion of individual differences: It is the 
The crucial question that must be an- function of the teacher to keep the pupil 
swered at each turn is this: ‘‘Is this low busy at his natural level of successful 
rating remediable or is it not?’’ While achievement. 


6 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN BELGIUM for Physical Education and Sports has been 


lun correspondent for Belgium of the Amer- promoted to the status of medical advisory body 
can Medical Association writes that the Belgian to the National Physical Committee and the Bel- 
Medical Society for Physical Education and gian Olympie Committee. The committee en- 
Sports, founded in 1894, has as its objective, in trusted to the society the function of a jury for 


to academie medical investigations, a the award of the grand prize for the best medical 

rance of the study of those medical ques- supervision, conferred for the first time in 1935. 
vlick relate to physical education and The malnutrition of the Belgian population in 
sports. The society is represented in the Inter- occupied territory from 1914 to 1918 has had 
il Association for Medico-Athletie affairs. grave consequences. At the time of the armistice 


Members of the society took an important part the resistance of the adult population had been 
n the proceedings of the association’s conven- encroached on; the weight of an average man 


d at Chamonix in 1934. Besides the lab- had decreased 10 Kg. The growth of the chil- 
oratory plan presented by the Italian school (of dren was likewise imperiled: children from 7 to 
Viola, Cassini and Benedetti) the society sup- 14 years of age in the schools of Brussels ex- 
ported a practical simplified plan (Govaerts, hibited an average bodily weight equivalent to 
Ledent). The Belgian society organized in 1935 the loss of a year for boys and a loss of six 
with the cooperation of the Journées médicales months for girls. The average deficiency in 
i! Brussels an international meeting of special- height corresponded to six months for the boys 

‘rom France, Italy, Rumania, Switzerland and one seventh year for the girls. Childhood 
iid Belgium. In the national sphere the society morbidity reflected the profound deterioration 


las been in collaboration with the Belgian Medi- of organic resistance that took place both during 
cal Federation the initiator of lecture courses and after the war. Official examinations of 


ziven before professional organizations. A vade militiamen show that height continues to in- 
mecum of medico-athletie supervision for use of crease, whereas weight and chest measurements 
the practitioner has been placed in the hands of are on the decrease and general robustness is 
N00 physicians and adopted by numerous clubs lacking. The young men of to-day tend to grow 
ind federations. The Belgian Medical Society taller and leaner. In the course of recruiting 
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for the army it has been observed that robust 
young fellows whose fitness is unquestioned have 
appeared in decreasing numbers, whereas the 
numbers of the unfit have increased at an alarm- 
ing rate. Between the two categories a new type 
of recruit must be considered: the young man 
of delicate appearance but seemingly sound, 
who “cracks up” after his first taste of the hard- 
In the year 1931, 32 
per cent., approximately a third, of the men 


ships incident to army life. 


called up for military service were excused as 
unfit; 6 per cent. turned out to be unfit at the 
beginning of their actual service and 2 per cent. 
became unfit later on during the term of service, 
Of the men in active ser- 
vice and classed as fit, 50 per cent. were hos- 


a total of 40 per cent. 


pitalized; that is to say, one soldier of every two 
was forced to spend some time in a military hos- 
pital during his period of service. 
of men exempted on the grounds of constitu- 
tional disability was in 1931 twice the corre- 
sponding figure for 1911. Of the men accepted 
as fit, one finds that nearly 20 per eent., a fifth of 
the personnel, presented bodily weight and chest 


measurements below the average. 


EDUCATIONAL COSTS SURVEY COM- 
MISSION OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Tne educational costs survey commission of 
Pennsylvania, according to the United Press, has 
suggested a uniform 5-mill tax on real estate 
throughout the state for school purposes. 

In considering the proposal the commission, 
created by the 1935 Legislature and of which 
former Representative Hiram G. Andrews is 
chairman, pointed out that the following factors 
must be taken into consideration: 


(1) Lack of definite 
amount would be raised by a 5-mill tax based upon 


information as to what 
actual values. 

(2) If the state is to guarantee a foundation 
program in the interest of greater equality in edu- 
cation, there must be more definite information 
concerning the cost of particular types of educa- 


tion in different size districts. 


The committee suggested that the state sub- 
sidy for the various county units should be equal 
to the difference between the cost of the man- 
dated 
money raised in the local district from per capita 


minimum program and the amount of 


taxes and levies on real estate. 
The Andrews commission, which consists of 
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representative school men, in general approved 
the recommendations of the committees and sug. 
gested legislation immediately to carry them oy; 
Among the points approved by the commiss 
were: 


ion 


(1) Beginning next year the State Superinten. 
dent of Public Instruction, upon due hearing, shall 
be authorized to withhold state subsidy to sehoo) 
districts which refuse or neglect to maintain the 
program of instruction approved by the State Coyp. 
cil of Education. 

(2) Compulsory physical examinations anny!) 
for all school employees, including teachers, 

(3) School years of 180 days for all publie ele. 
mentary and high schools in first-, second-, third. 
and fourth-class districts. 

(4) The State Council of Education shall make 
necessary regulations to insure proper standards 
for the various grades of the 12 years of the publi 
school program. 

(5) The council shall determine the minimuy 
secondary school enrolment for which any district 
may maintain and establish an independent « 
ondary school. 

(6) In order to encourage establishment of a 
proved consolidated elementary and junior high 
schools, the Commonwealth shall pay annually th 
full cost of transportation of pupils to and from 
such consolidated schools, provided the cost does 
not exceed the standard maximum per pupil fixed 
by law. 

(7) No teacher shall be employed to teach an 
branch other than those enumerated in his cer 
tificate. 

(8) This Commonwealth shall not pay to any 
school district any part of a teacher’s salary in 
regular day school if the average daily attendance 
is less than 20 pupils to a 1-teacher school and 25 
pupils in a school of two or more teachers—except 
by the approval of the State Council. 

(9) A secondary program of studies as desig 
nated and approved by the State Council of Edu 
cation shall be made available to every boy and 
girl in the Commonwealth. 


The report submitted by the commission Was 
the sixth of a series placed before the General 


: al 
instalments, school 


Assembly. In remaining 
expenditures in selected distriets will be con- 


sidered. 


INCREASE IN EMPLOYMENT OF 
NORMAL SCHOOL GRADUATES 

IN NEW YORK STATE 
E1gury-oneE per cent. of the 1936 graduates of 
New York state colleges for teachers and state 


normal schools were employed by October } 





yarcH 20, 1937 
136, according to a report made by Dr. Her- 
wan Cooper, assistant commissioner for teacher 
ajueation and certification. Seventy-six per 
cont. of the graduates were employed as teachers 
and 5 per cent. were employed in other occupa- 
Dr. Cooper explains that this employment 
record is higher than that of a year ago and that 
t has reached the level maintained by the state 
teacher-educating institutions prior to the de- 
pression period. On October 1, 1935, 77 per 
vent. of the 1935 graduates of these schools were 
employed, 72 per cent. as teachers and 5 per cent. 


tons 


in other occupations. 

The report of the status of the 1936 graduates 
of the normal schools and teachers colleges as of 
October 1, 1936, shows that in addition to those 
employed as teachers and in other occupations 
there were 4 per cent. engaged in advanced study 
in colleges or universities, 2 per cent. married 
id not employed as teachers and 13 per cent. 

t employed. 

The demand for graduates who were pre- 
pared for teaching in the elementary schools was 
greater in 1936 than that for graduates prepared 
to teach a special subject. Approximately 4 of 
every 5 of the 1936 graduates who completed 
training and study for elementary school teach- 
ing were employed in the publie schools by 


October 1, 1956, whereas only 3 of every 5 
graduates who were prepared to teach one or 
more academie subjects in the secondary schools 
were employed in the publie schools on that date. 
Although more than 80 per cent. of the graduates 


who were prepared to teach art, home economies, 
brary science or physical education found em- 
ployment by October 1, the low employment 
record of graduates in the fields of commerce and 
slop subjects reduced the pereentage of employ- 
ment of teachers of special subjects below 75 per 
This situation is different from that of the 


Cent 


previous year when the demand for graduates 
prepared to teach a special subject was greater 
than the demand for those prepared to teach 
either the common braneh subjeets in elementary 
schools or one or more academie subjects in sec- 
ondary schools. 

The study of the employment of these gradu- 
ates shows that 85 per cent. of the 1935 gradu- 
ates and 82 per cent. of the 1936 graduates em- 
pioyed hy October 1 of the year of graduation 
obtained their first teaching positions in school 
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systems under the jurisdiction of district super- 
intendents of schools. Dr. Cooper explains that 
this condition is largely due to the demand for 
elementary school teachers in the smaller school 
systems. 
prepared to teach the common branch subjects, 
71 per cent. of those prepared to teach special 
subjects and 60 per cent. of those prepared to 
teach one or more academic subjects in secondary 
schools began their teaching careers in the 
smaller school systems. 


HKighty-six per cent. of the graduates 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LIBRA- 
RIAN OF THE NEW YORK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 

ACCORDING to a summary given in The New 
York Times, the annual report of Dr. H. M. 
Lydenberg, director of the New York Publie 
Library, lays stress on the need for more ade- 
quate appropriations in order that its work 
may be carried on efficiently. Larger funds are 
needed for pensions, for the purchase of books 
and for the provision of more space both for 
readers and staff. 

Overerowding at the central building of the 
library at Forty-second Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue continues to lead to greater inconveniences 
for the public, increased discomfort for the staff 
and wastefulness of effort for all coneerned. 
According to Mr. Lydenberg, “an addition here 
is of first importance. The longer the delay, the 
ereater the cost of repairing the administrative 
harm wrought by trying to carry on with equip- 
ment so ill-adjusted to personal and material 
needs.” 

In the reference department during 1936 the 
number of readers recorded, through eall-slips or 
reading-room registers, was 2,080,395, against 
2,103,834 in the preceding year, a decrease of 
1 per cent. The number of volumes consulted 
by these readers was 4,282,656, against 4,290,579 
in 1935, a deerease of about one fifth of 1 per 
cent. 

The number of readers and visitors at the cen- 
tral building, as recorded by the doormen, was 
3,619,988, a daily average of 9,918 persons, 
against 3,814,527 in 1935, a decrease of about 5 
per cent. During the last twenty-five years, ac- 
cording to the report, experience has shown that 
in times of prosperity the use of the library’s 
facilities decreases. The trend is reversed with 


depression. 
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That the circulation of books for home use 
has fallen off is due primarily, according to the 
report, to the decrease in the city appropriation 
for new books. In the cireulation department 
the number of books issued for home use was 
10,823,114, compared with 11,184,601 in 1935, a 
decrease of about 3 per cent. 

Most of the special reading rooms in the cen- 
tral building report overerowding both of read- 
ers and staff. On the eighty miles of shelving in 
the building there is scarcely an inch to spare. 
A warehouse in Twenty-fifth Street houses some 
of the duplicates, little-used newspapers and 
directories and collections waiting to be cata- 
logued. Because of this congestion it sometimes 
takes a year for the cataloguing and shelving of 


a large collection. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT AT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

TuHrovuGH the efforts of the University Student 
Employment Office more than 1,000 Harvard 
students obtained term-time or summer jobs, and 
were paid $204,000 therefor, during the aca- 
demie year 1935-36. In the preceding year, 928 
students $190,000. These figures are 
from the report of Associate Dean George F. 
Plimpton, which is summarized in the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin. 

For the year 1935-36 the total earnings re- 
ported students were $313,000. 
That sum includes not only what was received 
for work obtained through the placement office, 
but also $40,000 appropriated by the university 
for the emergency temporary student employ- 
ment plan, and wages received from other Har- 
The total is 5.8 per cent. more 


earned 


by Harvard 


vard sources. 
than in the preceding year. 

In 1935-36 about 1,300 undergraduates, more 
than one third of the students enrolled in the 
college, registered for work through the Student 
Employment Office, which is directed by Russell 
T. Sharpe. For them, and for about 500 gradu- 
ate students who applied for work, about 3,500 
jobs were found. 

The men employed as waiters, 229 in all, 
earned $32,000, the largest total for any kind of 
term-time employment. Among the other places 
in which a large number of students found work 
were: 342 typewriting; 255 entertainment; 252 
choreworkers; 153 psychological subjects; 86 
chauffeurs; 82 delivery men, and 74 window 


washers. Other jobs included teaching chess, 
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modeling for artists, traffic directing and 
shoveling. Total earnings in 48 yarie 
term-time work were $98,000. 

In the summer, 101 tutor-companion places 
netted the students $41,000, and 79 camp coy, 
cillor positions provided $17,547. Also durins 
the summer, the Harvard Tercentenary Orie 
paid students $9,444 for 250 separate jobs, 4). 
together, 30 types of summer work paid tip 
students $106,000. 

In addition, the temporary student employ. 
ment plan gave 181 upperclassmen, residents oj 
the houses, jobs in various university depart. 
ments, such as the Widener Library, the Ast. 
nomical Observatory, the houses and the my. 
seums. The year 1935-36 was the fourth jy 
which the university appropriated a special fund 
of $40,000 for this purpose. Under the plan 7 
students earned approximately $300 each during 
the academie year for 18 hours of work a week 


Show 
ties of 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ACA- 
DEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 

OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 

FREEDOM of expression for authors, with spe. 
cial reference to those in the teaching profession, 
is defended by the Committee on Academie Free- 
dom and Tenure of the American Association 0! 
University Professors in the committee’s annual 
report published in the current monthly Bulletin 
of the association. 

Commenting on the fact that in recent years 
several college professors have been dismissed or 
denied promotion “because their literary etlorts 
had offended the tastes or moral standards of aé- 
ministrators or boards of trustees,” the report 
strongly condemns any such policy as “exercising 
a most dangerous and restrictive effect on cre- 
ative writers.” So long as his artistic outlook 
“does not conflict with postal regulations, 0 
other laws dealing with libel, obscenity, ete.” 
the teacher should not be arbitrarily penalized 
merely because “what he writes happens to 
distasteful to an administrative officer, or be 
cause the professor and the board happen © 
have different standards of literary or art enti 
cism.” Persistence in that form of intimidation 
“will result in sterility and barrenness.” 

A particular application of this defense of ere: 
ative freedom has also been made recently mn 8 
report by this committee of an investigation 0 
the dismissal of Dr. Samuel M. Steward, of the 














"7 
1934 





department at Washington State Col- 
ollowing the appearance of a novel by 
‘ai Although fundamentally concerned with 
So cutaetion of established principles of tenure 
we +h exposing the violation of these in Dr. 
Steward’s ease, the report continues: “Perhaps 
. important than this, however, is the 

ve effect which President Holland’s action 

to have upon ereative writing by his 
The statement concludes with a strong 

of the principle of liberty for creative 
mone all teachers in terms similar to the 
the annual report of the committee 


nd W 


: above quoted. 

I, explaining the signifieance of this specific 
dk freedom of artistie expression, Pro- 
fessor A. J. Carlson, of the University of Chi- 
_ president of the association and chairman 
ts Committee on Freedom of Speech, said: 


Neyer before in the history of the association 
we so explicitly emphasized the same rights 
ssion in literature and other artistic forms 
nstantly uphold in scholarly and scientific 
Most of the cases of alleged infringe- 
ademic freedom brought to us relate to 
ssues in the social and economic fields, less fre- 
in the religious and moral, but we 
have no way of discovering how wide-spread may 
be the suppression of liberal effort in the more 
imaginative fields of creative activity. I hope that 
his clear-cut pronouncement of the committee may 
prove a real inspiration to all members of college 
university faculties whose capacities prompt 
them to creative work in any of the arts. 


quently now 


At the national headquarters in Washington, 
Dr. Ralph E. Himstead, general secretary of the 
association, said: 

Iam deeply gratified that our important and 
itive Committee on Academic Freedom and Ten- 
ure has so positively affirmed the principle of liter- 

freedom for the academic profession. While 
) officer or committee can presume to speak for 
all of our 13,000 members, yet I believe that the 
tatement represents both our faith and our desire. 
t should be noted that the report including the 
Statement Was unanimously adopted at the recent 
annual meeting attended by delegates from 125 
ligher institutions, College professors as a class 
o‘ten been eriticized for a narrow absorption 
mal and theoretical learning. But this asso- 
on has always stood for vitality in both teach- 
ing ae research. It now insists upon the right of 
‘ets to freedom in ereative expression. 


ne 


ve 
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THE RICHMOND MEETING OF THE NA- 
TIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS 


Dr. J. W. StupesaKer, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, will deliver the opening address of 
the forty-first Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, which 
opens at the John Marshall Hotel, at Richmond, 
Va., on May 3, under the presidency of Mrs. 
B. F. Langworthy. His address on “Home and 
School Unite for a Finer Community Life” will 
sound the keynote for a four-day session on the 
convention theme, “The Place of the Home in 
the Community.” Other speakers who will be 
heard during the week are: Judge Florence E. 
Allen, U. S. Cireuit Court of Appeals, Cleve- 
land; Dr. Thomas H. Parran, Jr., Surgeon 
General, U. S. Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Eduard C. Lindeman, professor 
of social philosophy, New York School of Social 
Work, and director, Recreation Projects, Works 
Progress Administration, Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. W..Taliaferro Thompson, professor of re- 
ligious education, Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond; Dr. Forrest Long, professor of edu- 
‘ation, New York University; Douglas S. Free- 
man, editor, The News Leader, Richmond. 

Following his address, Dr. Studebaker will 
lead a symposium in which the chairmen of Na- 
tional Congress committees will participate. 
The afternoons, from Monday to Thursday, in- 
clusive, from 2:00 to 4:00 o’clock, will be de- 
voted to conference discussions led by National 
Congress committee chairmen, consultants and 
staff members. Subjects to be discussed include: 
Art, Elizabeth Robertson, Chicago. 

Character Education, Dr. Joseph M. Artman, Chi- 
cago. 

Child Hygiene, Mary E. Murphy, Chicago. 

Congress Publications, Mrs. Frederick M. Hosmer, 

Auburn, New York. 

Exceptional Child, Mrs. William J. 
lingame, California. 

Home Education, Ellen C. Lombard, Washington, 
D.C, 

Home-making, Florence Fallgatter, Washington, 
B.C. 

Humane Edueation, Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Ta- 
coma, Washington. 

International Relations, Mrs. A. H. Reeve, Phila- 
delphia. 

Juvenile Protection, Judge Mary W. Bartelme, Car- 
mel, California. 


Hayes, Bur- 
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Kindergarten Extension, Mary Leeper, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Legislation, Mrs. Mary T. 
ton, D. C. 

Library Service, Julia Wright Merrill, Chicago. 

England, Montgomery, Ala- 


Bannerman, Washing- 


Membership, Mary 
bama. 

Mental Hygiene, Dr. Frances Gaw, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Money Management, Florence Barnard, Boston. 

Motion Pictures, Dr. Edgar Dale, Columbus. 

Music, Mayme E. Irons, Decatur. 

National Parent-Teacher Magazine, Mrs. M. D. 
Wilkinson, Tacoma. 

Parent-Teacher Methods, Mrs. Charles E. Roe and 
Frances S. Hays, Washington, D. C. 

Parliamentary Procedure, Mrs, L. Cass Brown, La 
Grange, Illinois. 

Parent Education, Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, Cincinnati. 

Physical Education, Dr. Elmer Mitchell, Ann Arbor. 

Publicity, Clarice Wade, Washington, D. C. 

Radio, B. H. Darrow, Columbus. 
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Recreation, J. W. Faust, New York City, 

Rural Service, Dr. William McKinley Robinsoy 
Kalamazoo. 

Safety, Marian Telford, New York City, 

School Education, Charl O. Williams, Washington 
D.C. 

Social Hygiene, Newell W. Edson, Brooklyn, Noy 
York. 

Study of the Use and Effect of Alcohol and Nar. 
cotics, Howard B. Funk, Bronxville, New Yor; 

Student Aid, Mrs. F. H. Devere, Auburn, Rho 
Island. 

Summer Round-up of the Children, Dr, Lillian 2 
Smith, Lansing. 

A demonstration by the Student Cooperatiy, 
Association of Virginia will be given during the 
Wednesday morning session on May 5. Friday, 
May 7, will be given to a historical pilgrimag: 
to Jamestown, the first permanent English sq. 
tlement in America and first capital of Virginia: 
and to Williamsburg. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. WiLL1AM Lowe Bryan, president of Indi- 
ana University, has retired after serving for 


thirty-five years. 


Dr. CLARENCE AppISON DykKsTRA, city man- 
ager of Cincinnati since 1930, has accepted the 
offer of the presidency of the University of Wis- 
consin, tendered to him by the executive commit- 
tee of the He will sueceed 
Dr. Glenn Frank, who was dismissed by the trus- 


3oard of Regents. 


tees two months ago. Dr. Dykstra was professor 
of political science and head of the department 
at the University of Kansas from 1909 to 1918 
and professor of municipal administration at the 
University of California from 1923 to 1929. 


Dr. EARLE RayMonD Heprick, professor of 
mathematics, was named vice-president and pro- 
vost of the University of California at Los 
Angeles at a special meeting of the regents on 
March 10. 
recommendation of President Robert G. Sproul, 


The appointment was made on the 


the faculty at Los Angeles, the regents’ com- 
mittee of the University of California at Los 
Angeles and the Seripps Institution of Oceanog- 
The action of the regents was unani- 
Dr. Hedrick succeeds Dr. Ernest Carroll 
Moore, who retired in June, 1936. 


raphy. 
mous. 


Dr. CLypE E. WitpMan, formerly professor of 
theology at Boston University, was installed a 
the fourteenth president of DePauw University 
on March 10. He sueceeds Dr. G. Bromley (s- 
nam, who resigned last May to become bishop 
to the Omaha area of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

THE Rev. CLARENCE J. JOSEPHSON, of Passaie, 
N. J., has been elected president of Heidelberg 
College at Tiffin, Ohio, to succeed Dr. Charles E 
Miller, who will retire at the close of the current 
academic year. 

Tue Rev. W. G. Curistian, who has served 
for four years as rector of St. Paul’s Episcopa. 
Chureh in Meridian, Miss., has been named 
rector and executive head of All Saints Episeo- 
pal College in Vicksburg. 

Tue Hon. Norman Rocers, Minister of Labor 
and member of Parliament for Kingston, 52% 
been appointed rector of Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada. He was former'y 
a member of the university staff. 


n 


GENERAL JAN CHRISTIAAN Smuts has beet 
installed as chancellor of the University of Cape 
town. He is the first South African to occupy 
the position and succeeds the Duke of Windsor, 
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who relinquished the office on his accession to the 
throne. 

< J. SHanp, of the University of Stellen- 


Dr. 8. 
posh, South Africa, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of geology at Columbia University. He 
will conduct the courses in petrology. He is 


expected to take up the work in New York in 
Contember. 

Dr. CHAUNCEY BrewsTER TINKER, Sterling 
»rofessor of English literature at Yale Uni- 
versity, has been appointed Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton professor of poetry at Harvard University 
for the academie year 1937-38. The Norton 
chair was established in 1925 under a $200,000 
vitt by the late Charles Chauncey Stillman, ’98. 
It is an annual appointment to a man “of 
hieh distinetion and international reputation.” 
Among the previous holders of the professor- 
hip have been Sir Gilbert Murray, Laurence 
Binyon, Robert Frost and T. S. Eliot. The 
present holder is Dr. Johnny A. E. Roosval, 
professor of the history of art at the University 


{ Stockholm. 


De. ArrHUr O. LoveJoy, professor of phi- 
losophy at the Johns Hopkins University, has 
been appointed lecturer on philosophy at Har- 
vard University for the academic year begin- 


ning in September. 


Dr. GeorGe Morton CHURCHILL, professor of 
history in the George Washington University, 
will go to St. Andrews University, Scotland, as 
exchange professor for the first semester of the 
academic year 1937-38. Professor William 
Burn, of the faculty of St. Andrews, will take 
Professor Churchill’s place on the faculty dur- 


ing that period. 


AN exchange arrangement has been made by 
which Dr. Daniel Buehanan, dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences at the University of British 
Columbia, will econduet courses in astronomy in 
‘le summer session of the University of Cali- 
forma at Los Angeles, and Dr. Frederick C. 
Leonard, chairman of the department of astron- 
omy at Los Angeles, will give courses during the 
summer session of the University of British 


{ Olumbia. 


Dr. Wittiam Henry Weston, Jr., chairman 
ot the department of botany at Harvard Univer- 
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sity, has been appointed visiting professor of 
mycology at the Johns Hopkins University. 


Avuaust VOLLMER, professor of police admin- 
istration in the University of California since 
1931, will retire at the end of the present semes- 
ter. He expects to devote his time to writing. 


ProMoTIONS at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, have been announeed as follows: 
Robert Bruce Raup, L. Thomas Hopkins, Floyd 
Barrett O’Rear, Willard 8. Elsbree and Clarence 
Linton, from associate professor to professor of 
education; Esther Lloyd-Jones, Lester B. Dix 
and William B. Featherstone, from assistant pro- 
fessor to associate professor of education; Clif- 
ford L. Brownell, from associate professor to 
professor of physical education; Ernest G. Os- 
borne, from associate in parent education to 
Maude B. 
Muse, from assistant professor to associate pro- 
fessor of nursing education; Mary E. Chayer, 
from instructor to assistant professor of nursing 
education; Helen Judy-Bond, from associate 
professor to professor of household arts; Lennox 


assistant professor of education; 


Grey, from assistant professor to associate pro- 
fessor of English; Magdalene E. Kramer, from 
associate in speech to assistant professor of 
speech, and Arthur Eugene Bestor, Jr., from 
associate in history to assistant professor of 
history. 

THE faculty of the thirty-first annual summer 
session of the University of Pittsburgh includes: 
Dr. Lee M. Thurston, deputy superintendent of 
publie instruction, Ann Arbor, Mich., who will 
teach educational administration; Dr. A. W. 
Schmidt, associate in educational finance, State 
Edueation Department, Albany, N. Y., school 
finance; Earl E. Sechriest, principal of the Ens- 
ley High School, Birmingham, Alabama, visual 
education and activities; Dr. James S. Kinder, 
head of the department of education, Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women, visiting professor of 
education; Roxana Steele, associate director of 
training schools, Western State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, Mich., elementary education; 
William L. Moore, principal of the John Hay 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio, commercial edu- 
cation; Charles W. Mason, Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh, adult education; Carl L. Stotz, fel- 
low in geography, Clark University, geography ; 
Dr. Howard C. Perkins, Findlay College, his- 
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tory; Charlotte C. Truby, principal of the Hum- 
boldt School, Pittsburgh, elementary education, 
and Edna C. Righter, Pittsburgh Publie Schools, 
orthogenie classes. 

WituiamM Warp ANKENBRAND, at present su- 
perintendent of schools at Rockford, Ill., has 
been named superintendent of schools at Yon- 
kers, N. Y. The appointment, at a salary of 
$9,000 a year, becomes effective on July 15. 

SCOTT 
been elected superintendent of the schools of 
Scott County, Virginia. He succeeds W. D. 
Smith, for the last fifty-one 


years, who has retired. 


Nosuin, rural school supervisor, has 


superintendent 


Water L. Garrison has been elected super- 
intendent of schools of Cowden, II. 


Dr. Henry W. Houmes, dean of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the advisory council of the 
Massachusetts Compensation 
Commission, to succeed President A. Lawrence 


Unemployment 


Lowell, who has resigned. 
oD 


JoHN C. L. ANDREASSEN, instructor in history 
at the State University of Louisiana, who for the 
past several years has served as an assistant to 
Dr. E. A. Davis, head of the department of 
archives at the university, has been appointed 
state director of the survey of local and state 
historical records, a project of the Works Prog- 
ress Administration. 


SHANNON ALLEN, who has been appointed 
assistant director of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration Educational Radio Project in the Office 
of Edueation, has been given leave of absence as 
night manager of the National Broadcasting 
Company’s Washington division. He will as- 
sume his work as editor of the Educational 
Radio Project’s script and editorial divisions 
immediately, succeeding Leo S. Rosenerans, who 
resigned to take a position with Wilding Motion 


Pictures, Inc. 


THE following advisory committee on training 
schools for socially maladjusted children has 
been appointed by the Children’s Bureau of the 
Labor Department: Roy L. McLaughlin, super- 
intendent of the Connecticut School for Boys at 
Meriden, is chairman of the committee, and Elsa 
Castendyck, director of the Delinquency Division 
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of the Children’s Bureau, is secretary. Amon 
the members of the committee are: Calyin Der. 
rick, superintendent, State Home for Boy 
Jamesburg, N. J.; Major H. B. Hickman, super. 
intendent, the Glen Mills School, Glen Mills 
Pa.; Rose J. McHugh, assistant commissioner 
New York State Department of Social Welfay. 
Emily F. Morrison, superintendent, Sleighton 
Farm School for Girls, Darlington, Pa., anj 
James S. Owens, superintendent, State Indys. 
trial and Agricultural School, Industry, N, Y, 


Education of the University of Missouri, was 
reelected president of the National Association 
of Colleges and Departments of Education « 
the annual meeting of the association held jy 
New Orleans during the meeting of the Nj. 
tional Edueation Association. 


Dean TueEo W. H. Iron, of the Schoo! of 


Dr. Ernest M. Best, who was installed a; 
president of Springfield College, Mass., on Feb- 
ruary 21, was honored at a dinner at the Uui- 
versity Club in Boston on March 15. The dinner 
was sponsored by representatives of leading edu 
cational and civie institutions in Massachusetts 
The principal speaker was Dr. Karl Taylor 
Compton, president of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 


As a tribute to Dean James N. Hart, who this 
year completed a period of fifty years in the 
service of the University of Maine, the Alumni 
Council has voted to raise a scholarship fund 
which will perpetuate his name. A goal of $9, 
000 has been set, with the hope that it may be 
exceeded through the interest and affection of 
alumni and former associates. 


Dr. Rosert J. Kerner, professor of modem 
European history at the University of California, 
has been appointed a foreign member of thie 
Royal Bohemian Society of Letters and Sciences 
of Prague, in recognition of his services to sti 
ence through his publications on eastern Eur 
pean history. 


Proressor GeorGE LyMAN Kirtrence, Gurne} 
professor of English, emeritus, at Harvard Uni- 
versity, will lecture to the students of Goucher 
College, Baltimore, on April 6 and 7. 


At the observance on February 24 of the nine 
tieth anniversary of the founding of the Stal’ 











on 027 
1 20, 1934 





University of Iowa and of the unified progress 
», higher education in the state there was an 
sfiemnoon conference on higher education, ad- 
anand by President James B. Conant, of Har- 
vard University; President Lotus D. Coffman, 
University of Minnesota, and President 
Eugene A. Gilmore, of the State University of 
\ founders’ day dinner was given in the 
which the speakers ineluded Presi- 
+ Walter A. Jessup, of the Carnegie Founda- 
» for the Advancement of Teaching; Governor 
Nelson Krasehel, of Iowa; Presidents Conant 
and President Charles E. Friley, 
Five hundred educators 


oe n in, 
tate College. 


officials were present. 


| _ 


Pans to establish a scholarship at the Uni- 

loronto in memory of the late Dr. 

George Locke, ehief librarian of the Toronto 
Public Library, have been approved by the 
y Board. The plan, proposed by the 

to Publie Library Association, ealls for 

the scholarship to be awarded annually or bi- 
nnually to a graduate of the Library School 
f the University of Toronto. It was indicated 
it appeals for subseriptions would be extended 

beyond the staffs of the loeal libraries and would 
nelude United States and English librarians 
and associates of Dr. 


and personal friends 


Li «ke 


n Toronto. 


Tue follewing tribute to the memory of Assis- 
tant Superintendent Anthony J. Pugliese was 
paid in a memorial adopted by the New York 
City Board of Superintendents on March 12. 
“Superintendent Anthony Pugliese was noted 
for his dynamie personality, his scholarship, his 
capacity for friendship, his devotion to high 
ideals of serviee and his sympathetic under- 
standing of the problems of the teachers and 
pupils intrusted to his eare,’”’ the superintendents 
“Tlis record as a teacher, principal and 
superintendent was one of outstanding excel- 
ence. He kept abreast of educational progress 
and devoted himself to his duties with the zeal 
The school system has lost a 


sald. 


or a missionary. 
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superintendent whose gift of leadership was a 
source of encouragement, happiness and inspira- 
tion to all. His long life of distinguished ser- 
vice insures him an endearing memory in the 
hearts and minds of his associates throughout 
the school system.” 


Dr. A. D. Witcox, president of Louisburg 
College, North Carolina, died on Mareh 11. He 
was sixty-eight years old. 

EpWArD FREDERICK NICKOLEY, dean of the 
faculty of arts and sciences at the American 
University of Beirut, Syria, died on March 13. 
He was sixty-three years old. 

Dr. WILLIAM HarpinG LONGLEY, professor of 
biology at Goucher College, Baltimore, and di- 
rector of the Marine Laboratory in Tortugas of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, died on 
March 10 at the age of fifty-six years. 

THE New York Adult Education Council will 
hold its fourth annual meeting on March 20 at a 
luncheon in the Hotel Astor. Dr. John H. Fin- 
ley, president of the council, will preside. The 
speakers will be Dr. John A. Mackay, president 
of the Theological Seminary at Princeton; Dr. 
Thomas R. Adam, professor of political science 
at Occidental College, Los Angeles, and Dr. 
Frank Kingdon, president of the University of 
Newark. The following subjects will be dis- 
cussed: “A Philosophy for Adult Education,” 
“A Democracy Must Educate Itself” and “A 
Community’s Responsibility for Adult Educa- 
tion.” 

THE thirtieth annual meeting of the American 
Home Economies Association will be held in 
Kansas City, Missouri, from June 21 to 25. Mrs. 
Kathryn Van Aken Burns, state leader in home- 
economies extension and assistant professor at 
the University of Illinois, is president of the 
association. The association has over 11,000 
members belonging to fifty-four affiliated home- 
economies associations in the United States, 
Puerto Rico and Canada. It has besides about 
1,500 affiliated student home-economics clubs in 
colleges and high schools. 












published in these pages was sincere and genial 
but not altogether persuasive. That high-school 
teachers to-day more than ever before need what 







Proressor Jupp’s address dealing with the 
‘ning of secondary school teachers recently 
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he calls a broader vision than can be gained in 
any special line of study, a more thorough 
knowledge of the way in which pupils learn and 
of the ways in which school should cultivate 
social forms of behavior and a better understand- 
ing of the human problems with which secondary 
schools have to deal is undeniable. But that any 
specific assemblage of college courses will auto- 
matically instill into prospective teachers those 
qualities my own experience leads me to doubt. 
Bluntly, it seems to me that a discussion of the 
mere proportion of education or subject-matter 
courses is academic. 

At the same time that I took educational psy- 
chology I also took a graduate course in Chaucer. 
Looking back I find that I learned more about 
human nature and gained a broader vision from 
the study of Chaucer than from educational psy- 
chology. My individual opinion is that a person 
with enough intelligence to put the theoretical 
information gained from a study of educational 
psychology into practice in the classroom has 
also enough intelligence to induce that informa- 
tion from his observation or introspection. For- 
mal instruction is largely wasted time. Very 
conceivably, however, with another person than 
myself the result would be reversed : educational 
psychology might prove more valuable than 
Chaucer. I am not championing subject-matter 
courses, but rather arguing that within limits the 
specific content of courses is unimportant. What 
is important is the depth to which a given course 
penetrates into the common body of fact and 
wisdom to which all courses are but different 
openings. The title of a course is, unfortunately, 
not always an index to its depth and humane 
ramifications. A prospective high-school teacher 
at one college I know of would get more practical 
help in classroom discipline from a course labeled 
“Horace” than from one labeled “The Principles 
In fact, my guess is that educa- 


” 


of Teaching. 
tion courses have fallen into disrepute in certain 
quarters largely because they are superficial. 
Their depth is too often in inverse proportion to 
the grandness of their titles. By superficial I do 
not mean easy; they often demand a vast amount 
of labor, but labor that is expended on busy 
work. They are superficial because they do not 
really open as they promise into that common 
body of fact and wisdom of which I have written 
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and a knowledge of which alone can give ti 
prospective teacher a broader vision and a better 
understanding of human nature. 
LEONARD F, Dray 
Mount CLEMENS HIGH SCHOOL 
Mount CLEMENS, MICH. 


WHY NOT? 


Nor the least interesting of the many interes. 
ing events at the recent meeting of educators jn 
New Orleans was the lusty performance of the 
infant John Dewey Society. Almost from its 
cradle the society sent a telegram to President 
Roosevelt assuring him of the approval by its 
members of his proposal to reorganize the 
Supreme Court. The society in its telegram 
went beyond an expression of approval of the 
President’s proposals and suggested that “in re- 
constituting the Court you should not confine 
your choice wholly to members of the profession 
of law. . . . In our judgment the membership 
of the Court should inelude, in addition to lay 
yers, a substantial minority of lay justices.” 
The members of the John Dewey Society have, of 
course, a perfect right as American citizens to 
send any number of telegrams to the President, 
but as educators they also have a certain respon- 
sibility for the implications of their action. 

The slightest consideration of the slow and 
painful development of professional preparation 
in this country and of the relatively unimportant 
status enjoyed by experts in the eyes of the 
public would indicate that the suggestion offered 
by the society is retrogressive. There was a 
time, and not so long ago, when no training was 
required for admission to the bar, when one or 
two years of study were enough to qualify for 
the practice of medicine, and when no training 
at all was necessary for any branch of education. 
It would really be interesting to discover whether 
the signatories of the telegrams would take a lay- 
man’s advice in a lawsuit of their own, or allow 
a layman to perform an appendectomy on them 
or their families, or urge in the institutions 1» 
which they are engaged the employment of lay, 
untrained teachers—to utilize diversity of inter- 
ests. Of course, such action would be in the 
American tradition, but a tradition which those 
who are not on the social or intellectual frontier 
had hoped was disappearing. Herbert Quick 
one of his Iowa stories reports that the rival 
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Jay) candidates for a county superintendency of 
education flipped a coin to decide which of them 
was to become the incumbent! It took more 
‘han two generations to convince part of the 
American publie that members of the education 
profession should be trained and that education 
should be taken out of polities. 

The vears of the depression have shown how 
much head can be engendered in education by lay 
amateurs whose names had never been heard of 
before as authorities in such fields as sociology, 
economies, technology, politics and social re- 
form, but who manfully stepped out “in view 
of the diversity of economie, political and social 
interests of the country” to save it first through 
technoeracy and then through some new social 
order to come out of the mouths of children. 

Why not, then, have lay educators? They are 
parents with an interest in the edueation of their 
children; they are practically and really par- 
ticipating in genuine life activities instead of the 
academic simulaera which take the place of life 
in our schools and colleges; and they represent 
the diversity of economic, political, social, cul- 


THE UNION CATALOG AS AN AID TO 
SCHOLARS 

TrcHNicAL advanees in photographie appara- 
tus have recently endowed the researcher with a 
new means of note taking. But before the note 
can be taken, the book must be found. Unless 
the book in question is in the loeal library, the 
process of locating it elsewhere can be painful 
to scholar and librarian alike. Happily, for the 
cause of scholarship, a type of book-finding 
index, the union eatalogue, is developing rapidly 
in many parts of the country. 

A union catalogue, if not a new idea to many, 
is familiar to most in the form of the “Union 
List of Serials” and the “List of Serial Publica- 
tions of Foreign Governments.” This type dif- 
ters [rom a union eatalogue of books, however, 
in that it is published in book form. It ean be 
augmented only by the publication of supple- 
ments, an expensive process whose infrequency 
ol operation diminishes the value of such lists 
progressively with the passage of time. The 
union catalogue of books, on the other hand, 
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tural, non-cultural, highbrow and lowbrow, aca- 
demic and popular interests. Think how the 
school could be vitalized by a Mr. Ford teaching 
history—and, of course, social studies—or sci- 
ence or literature on the basis of his own life ex- 
periences. The possibilities are infinite. In fact 
we might even close our schools altogether and 
let the children live with the lay educators. 

If we are to have lay judges again, why not 
lay educators—and with greater justification, for 
everybody has had some schooling and the aequi- 
sition of “pedagese” is no great trick? And if 
we are to have lay educators, what would happen 
to our teachers colleges and schools of education 
from which so many intellectual blessings have 
flown in recent years on everything—except edu- 
The only redeeming feature of the tele- 





cation ? 
gram in question is that with due and becoming 
modesty the signatories refrained from any per- 
sonal reference in recommending lay prospects 
for the Supreme Court. 

I. L. KANDEL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





finds its essential character in the card index. 
In effect it is a merger of the author catalogues 
of several libraries in a single alphabet, the 
duplicate entries usually discarded in favor of 
the names of the holding libraries marked on a 
single card. 

This kind of book-locating apparatus, al- 
though thirty-five years old in this country, has 
developed rapidly in the past few years largely 
because of the depression. This unhappy eco- 
nomie phenomenon has had the beneficial effect 
of enhancing, in the eyes of libraries, the value 
of cooperative use of expensive and seldom used 
books. At the same time it has made available, 
in the larger library centers, quantities of high- 
grade clerical labor through federal relief proj- 
ects for the compilation of the means of coopera- 
tion—union catalogues. 

The most extensive union book catalogues de- 
veloped as WPA projects are those at Philadel- 
phia and Cleveland. Each embraces the holdings 
of libraries in its locality, this term taken to 
inelude suburbs and libraries within easy driving 
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distance. The Duke University of North Caro- 
lina exchange of author catalogues is another 
instance of local cooperation. 

In other areas, state coverage has been the 
ideal, as in California and New Jersey. The 
union eatalogue is equally adaptable to the 
greater area, such as at the Denver Regional 
Bibliographical Center, where the entire Rocky 
Mountain region, thinly populated by books as 
well as people, will be covered eventually by a 
union catalogue. A union catalogue on a na- 
tional basis is maintained by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior on geology, mineralogy and 
related subjects. It is reserved, however, for the 
Union Catalog of the Library of Congress to 
aim at national and foreign coverage of impor- 
tant books on all subjects. This bibliographical 
tool has become so impressive in its detail and 
so valuable in its potentialities that it merits 
better knowing than it usually enjoys. 

The national Union Catalog at the Library 
of Congress began in 1901 with an exchange of 
catalogue cards between that library and those 
of Harvard, Boston, New York, John Crerar and 
the University of Illinois. In 1927 John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., gave $250,000 over a five-year 
period for the Union Catalog’s development. 
Since 1932 Congress has carried on the work 
with an annual appropriation of approximately 
$20,000 per year. . 

The entire project now comprises about fifteen 
million cards. The most generally useful section 
of the catalogue is the Union Catalog of Printed 
Books—nine million entries locating important 
books in 600 libraries in the United States and 
Canada. The remaining entries are divided 
among other separate bibliographic instruments: 
The Index to Special Collections in the United 
States and Canada (5,000 special collections 
listed by locality and subject) ; catalogues of the 
important European libraries (British Museum, 
Bibliothéque Nationale, the Gesamtkatalog of 
German libraries, the Vatican library, the Lenin- 
grad State Library and others); special bibli- 
ographies in eard form; the Catalog of Photo- 
Faesimiles in the United States; and other less 
generally useful indexes. 

It is apparent that the national Union Catalog 
is of first importance as a location instrument. 
Much of the material to be borrowed on inter- 
library loan ean readily be located in neighboring 
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libraries through local finding lists or comm 
knowledge; serials and foreign government docy. 
ments can be located in published union lists, 
as can much material of special character, But 
even the skilled and conscientious reference 
librarian can not suggest a likely source of bor. 
rowing for a certain amount of interlibrary loan 
material. The tedious method of trial-and-erroy 
was once all that could be relied on. Consistent 
use of the national Union Catalog for locating 
unusual material, however, will improve delivery 
service on interlibrary loan. . 

On November 15 a clearing house service for 
interlibrary loan through the national Union 
Catalog was announced.! This service, devel. 
oped experimentally—by Dr. Ernest Kletsch,? 
director of the Union Catalog, and the Associa. 
tion of Research Libraries—is now extended to 
all American libraries. The routine is simple. 
Lists of books to be located are sent, on a special 
form, to the Union Catalog, which reports back 
to the inquiring library, on the day of receipt, 
locations of books listed in the Union Catalog. 
The unlocated items are cireularized among 
cooperating libraries and another report is made 
to the inquiring library. The advantages to the 
inquiring library are apparent—while the Union 
Catalog gains additional entries for its records. 

The results, to date, of this cireularization 
scheme have been very satisfactory. Dr. Kletsch 
has kindly made available the following figures. 
Since the initiation of the scheme, 231 inquiries, 
comprising 847 titles, have been handled under 
the circularization method. Of these 45 per cent. 
of the books were located at once in the Union 
Catalog. Of the remaining 55 per cent. of the 
material requested, approximately half was 
located through cireularization, leaving a little 
less than one third of all the items requested 
unlocated. The new method has thus increased 
the efficiency of the national Union Catalog by 
one half. 

Although the value of the national Union 
Catalog is most evident in the ease of inter- 
library loan, there are other uses of great im- 
portance to scholars. I have on my desk two 
packages of photostated entries from the 
national Union Catalog representing the items 
by Shelley and by Mrs. Inchbald. There are 


1 Library Journal, 61: p. 860, 1936. 
2 Dr. Kletsch died on January 18, 1937. 
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135 Shelley items, of which the Library of Con- 
oyess possesses 125 and of which twenty-seven 
‘ libraries possess the 310 additional titles. 
These entries, replete with bibliographical detail 
nd showing the location of various copies, are 
anxiously awaited by our Shelley specialists. 
rhe Inchbald entries run to 196, of which 52 are 
Library of Congress and 144 are dis- 
tributed among eighteen other libraries. These 
ives suggest better than words the usefulness 
national Union Catalog to those interested 
in the writings of a given author, especially 
bibliographical detail and location is 
needed. It is altogether likely that a similar 
use can be found by those interested in munici- 
pal and early state government publications. 

For the scholar working in the Library of 
Congress, a further use is suggested by the pres- 
ence in the Union Catalog of author entries for 

| items represented in the various catalogues 
i! the Library of Congress. In it are merged 
ihe author entries from eight catalogues located 

various parts of the Library of Congress 
ling. Furthermore, some three hundred 
thousand titles, mostly pamphlets and foreign 
dissertations in the Library of Congress, are 
represented only in the Union Catalog. 

Additional uses are suggested by the sections 
of this tremendous bibliographical instrument 
other than its Union Catalog of Printed Books. 
Through the Index to Special Collections, schol- 


otner 1 


the 


where 


ars can be directed to conveniently located and 
collections of material relative to 
their specialties. The Catalog of Photo-Fac- 
in the United States, kept up to date by 
| | contributions from libraries obtaining 


signilicant 


books and 
oilers a means of loeating faesimile copies of 
an extremely rare item in this country with the 
possibility of buying a photographie copy from 
In view of the difficulty in arranging 
lor photographie work in foreign libraries and 
‘he high eost of sueh work abroad, this portion 
0! the Union Catalog should pay high dividends 
in service to scholars. 


facsimiles of manuscripts, 


photo 


the owner. 


Many uses of these bibliographical tools re- 
(lure a personal visit to the Library of Congress. 
Un the other hand, much use, aside from the 
obvious interlibrary loan employment, can be 
made through the purchase of photostats of 
entries in the various sections of the catalogue. 
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If the service required is of a more complicated 
character, the administration of the Union Cata- 
log can recommend experienced persons to carry 
on more extended investigation at prevailing 
wage rates. 

There can be little doubt that an intelligent 
use of the manifold facilities offered by the 
Union Catalog of the Library of Congress will 
extend the walls of a scholar’s loeal brary to 
national limits. Coupled with the use of micro- 
film as a means for collecting expensive and 
valuable materials, the national Union Catalog 
becomes a powerful tool for scholarship in the 
hands of American scholars. 

DonaLpD CONEY 

LIBRARIAN 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM UNDER THE 
SWASTIKA 

Ir the remarkable contributions of Germany 
to art, science, literature, to a higher civiliza- 
tion, could be attributed to any one factor more 
than any other, that factor would undoubtedly 
be the complete freedom of teaching and learn- 
ing—Germany’s once celebrated Lehrerfreiheit 
and Lernfreiheit—which her students and pro- 
fessors once enjoyed. However conservative or 
reactionary her monarchs, their policies with 
regard to academic rights were comparatively 
enlightened. Under the Prussian Act of 1852, 
recognized until the advent of Naziism, the uni- 
versity professor was protected against arbi- 
trary political interference; he could not be 
transferred unless he so desired or demoted 
without the permission of a disciplinary court. 
Similar protection obtained in other German 
states through law or custom. With the estab- 
lishment of the Weimar Republic came measures 
which bestowed unprecedented academic free- 
dom upon professor and student. 

The Nazi régime has swept all this into dis- 
card. State ministries of education have been 
“coordinated” into nonentities by Reich law. 
By the action of Prime Minister Goering and 
Minister of Education Rust late in 1934, Prus- 
sian and Reich educational administrations have 
been fused into a single Reich and Prussian 
Ministry of Science, Education and National 
Culture, embracing not only every phase of 
education but every intellectual activity even 
vaguely related to it: libraries, museums, litera- 
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ture, the arts, theater, cinema and ecclesiastical 
instruction. 

Legislation reorganizing the entire civil ser- 
vice and the retirement and promotion of all 
civil servants has abolished the academic free- 
dom guaranteed by the Prussian Act of 1852, 
usurped the educational privileges of the states 
and cities, and seized control of the teaching 
The Nazi 
régime has given itself the right to demote, re- 
tire and dismiss not only teachers and professors 
employed by the Reich, the states and the cities, 
but high educational officials as well. And it 
has empowered itself to promote and grant 
favors to “reliable men.” Dr. Charles Beard, 
noted American historian, could find no sem- 
blance of freedom. 


personnel of the entire country. 


Under laws, decrees and administrative practice, 
the German educational system was ‘‘ purified’’ and 
Hundreds of 
professors were ousted—retired on pensions, ex- 
The 
long list of eminent scholars forcibly retired or 


‘‘regimented’’ from top to bottom. 
pelled without pensions, or driven into exile. 


expelled is a veritable honor roll of German science 
and learning. It includes not only leaders in the 
humanities, to whom ‘‘political’’ or ‘‘social’’ taint 
might be imputed, but also pure scientists far re- 
moved in their interests from the turmoil of the 
forum. When a few professors resigned in protest 
against this attack on scholarship, they seemed to 
accelerate rather than diminish the vigor of the as- 
sault. As the process of decimation continued, pro- 
fessors who remained saw that they could only save 
themselves by paying at least lip service to Hitler, 
even if they were ‘‘Aryans’’ engaged in research 
in physics or chemistry. 

retire, 
Rectors 


Administrative officials can discharge, 
transfer, and promote at their pleasure. 

of universities are no longer chosen by members 
of the faculties, but are selected by the ministry 
Faculties have lost the right to con- 


The minister 


of education. 
trol the admission of new members. 
in charge may appoint any man—an insider, an 
outsider, a foreigner or a German, a competent 
university graduate or a vigorous Nazi educated in 
‘“the university of hard knocks.’’ Thus all protec- 
tive safeguards against administrative removals, 
transfers, and demotions have been broken down, 
profession stands defenseless 


and the teaching 


before the administrative machine.1 


International indignation at Nazi suppression 


of academic freedom—of Germany’s once 


1 Foreign Affairs, April, 1936. 
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vaunted Lehrerfreiheit and Lernfreiheit—ty. 
came emphatically articulate in connection wit, 
the celebration of the 550th birthday of the 
University of Heidelberg, once one of ty 
world’s greatest institutions of learning, jy 
June, 1936. Soon after invitations to the cele. 
bration had been issued by the university’s re. 
tor, wide doubt was expressed as to whether 
Heidelberg had very much to celebrate. 

A storm of resentment broke when the Bishop 
of Durham wrote a letter to the London Time 
suggesting that British universities decline the 
invitations. The idea was enthusiastically 1. 
ceived and endorsed. First, Sir Charles Gran 
Robertson announced that the University of 
Birmingham had firmly rejected Heidelbere’s 
invitation. Then came declinations from Ox. 
ford and Cambridge. In America, John Lloyd 
Newcomb, president of the University of Vir. 
ginia, and Dr. Henry N. MacCracken, president 
of Vassar College, promptly, firmly and politely 
returned the invitations they had received. Cor- 
nell and Columbia, two of the most important 
American universities which failed to follow 
suit, found themselves sharply eriticized. Cor. 
nell’s acceptance was termed “an insufferable 
insult” to founder Ezra Cornell by alumnus 
Hendrik Van Loon, who described himself as 
“a hundred and one per cent. Aryan.” Colum. 
bia’s action was denounced by the Student 
Board of the college, by Roger Chase, editor of 
the Columbia Spectator, by the campus Teach- 
ers Union, by some twenty members of the 
faculty and by nearly 1,000 students. If, as 
Nicholas Murray Butler himself had said, 
“University life begins left of the Rhine,” 
Columbia’s action was somewhat hypocritical 
Had Mr. Butler so soon forgotten that a Berlin 
institution he had helped establish, the German 
School of Politics (Deutsche Hochschule fir 
Politik), had been subjected to complete Nazifi- 
cation ? 

While the storm raged, Nazi 
righteously denied that there had been any 
attempt at stifling academie freedom at Heidel. 
berg and in all seriousness asserted that it 
sacred walls had remained inviolate. While 1” 
sisting in one breath that professors were pe 
mitted to give the same sort of lectures as they 
gave before Hitler’s advent of power, the wnt 
versity’s officials refused in another to grant 


sp skesmen 


2 New York Times, January 4, 1936. 
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any opportunity to test the veracity of their 
statements. Finally, though reluctantly, it was 
admitted that professors could say and do as 
they chose only if they did not criticize the Nazi 
State and its Weltanschauung, its world outlook. 
True, Nazi formulas were part of the curricu- 
lum, particularly that of history and law—but 
‘hat, it seemed, was a matter purely of peculiar 
»rofessorial choice. While not denying sweep- 
‘ng faculty changes involving the dismissal of 
forty-four professors because of “racial, re- 
rious or political reasons,” officials endeavored 
to justify these removals on the grounds of gen- 
eral inefficiency. Besides, were not several 
professors permitted to teach, although they had 
Jewish wives, and were not those expelled Jew- 
ish professors tainted by no more than one 
quarter Jewish blood graciously allowed to at- 
tend the celebration? Intended to explain away 
criticism, these statements only substantiated 





what the world knew. 

he wide-spread conviction that the celebra- 
tion would be not an oceasion for genuine trib- 
te to German scholarship, but merely an oppor- 
ty tor bombastie eulogy of the Nazi state 
The opening incident of 
the supposedly academie celebration was a 
blatant Nazi military ceremony—arranged not 
by the university but by Goebbel’s Propaganda 
Ministry. Arrangements had been completely 
taken out of the hands of the university and 


was amply borne out. 


placed in charge of a special Propaganda Min- 
‘try bureau. An unscheduled surprise awaited 
American visitors acquainted with the $500,000 
huilding presented to the university in 1931 by 

rmer American Ambassador Jacob Gould 


Schurman and other Americans. 

Missing above the entrance was the statue of 
Athens, goddess of wisdom, and its inseription 
“To the Eternal Spirit.” In its place flaunted 
i German Eagle, a golden Swastika and the in- 
‘eription “To the German Spirit.’ But both 
was ex-Ambassador 
Schurman, who had been scheduled to be chief 
The university’s rector, 
addressing the assembled foreign guests, made 
no secret of the change that had transformed 
Heidelberg or the real purpose of the celebra- 


tion, 


lulssing and unreplaced 


foreign guest of honor. 


This celebration is a demonstration to the world 
f Heidelberg University’s will to be German. The 
vval sclentifie achievements of the past have lost 
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nothing of their value, but in many cases they can 
no longer be regarded as guideposts for the future 
or as clues to future events. 


And he clarified that point in a later address. 


During the next few days we want to give our 
guests of the Reich proof of the unity of will of the 
university and the nation and to Germany’s friends 
from abroad a picture of the spiritual life of the 
new contented and happy Germany.’ 


Mere truth for truth’s sake in science has no 
place in our universities—such was the essence 
of the major scientific address by Dr. Ernst 
Kreick, professor of philosophy at Heidelberg, 
on this august occasion. 

It was altogether characteristic of the celebra- 
tion that in one of the most impressive cere- 
monies, the rector of the university was honored 
by the Nazi régime not with an academic title 
but by promotion from the rank of Storm Troop 
lieutenant or Oberttruppfuehrer to that of cap- 
tain or Sturmfuehrer. 

The whole affair was staged with all the flam- 
boyant “characteristics of a typical National 
Socialist political gathering,” to use the words 
of a New York Times dispatch. Swastikas 
dotted every spare inch. Squads of students in 
Nazi uniforms marched up and down the cam- 
pus. Party and military functionaries were in 
evidence everywhere. Not until the festivities 
were over did an academic robe come into evi- 
dence. Virtually all the speeches delivered 
were harangues in defense of one aspect or 
another of Nazi Weltanschauung. The attend- 
ing foreign alumni “confessed frankly that so 
far as they could see old Heidelberg was dead 
and had been replaced by a German training 
school for what are known here as ‘political 
soldiers.’ ’’4 

Whatever the affront of the celebration to 
academic freedom, America became all the wiser 
for it. Eighteen of our most noted philoso- 
phers flatly rejected an invitation from the 
German Philosophical Society to attend its 
thirteenth session in Berlin on September 21 to 
23, 1936. They informed Dr. Bruno Bauch, 
professor in the University of Jena and presi- 
dent of the society, they could not “honorably 
be present and by our presence condone a philo- 
sophical conference whose conferees are de facto 


3 New York Times, June 28, 1936. 
4 New York Times, June 27, 1936. 
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deprived of that freedom of thought and speech 
without which philosophy is but an apologetie 
for the ruling powers.” Their letter was unusu- 
ally forthright. 


The present government of Germany is a dicta- 
torship which is regimenting not only the life and 
labor of the German people, but their mind and 
spirit. It has formulated and imposed an orthodoxy 
in the social and philosophical disciplines from 
which individuals may differ within the borders of 
Germany only at their peril. It has abused the law 
of hospitality by pushing this orthodoxy at inter- 
national congresses within Germany with all the 
methods of a vicious, official highpowered propa- 
ganda; and outside of Germany by invoking that 
freedom of speech, press, teaching and research, 
which it has destroyed within Germany. It has 
subjected sport to the same invidious tyranny as 
the arts and the sciences. Falsely and foolishly 
dividing mankind into two races, the Aryan and the 
human, it has imposed this false distinction as the 
official criterion of truth in every field of human 
endeavor. 

As philosophers who honor in Goethe and Kant 
and Fichte the same tradition of spiritual freedom 
that we honor in Socrates, in Roger Bacon, in 
Giordano Bruno, in Galileo, in Spinoza and in Vol- 
taire, we feel compelled regretfully but absolutely 
to decline your invitation. The very terms in which 
it is extended is but additional proof to us that 
no individual participating in your meeting would 
be free to discuss the present situation of philoso- 
phy inside of Germany, or would be permitted to 
seek and find for himself an insight into the spiri- 
tual and material character of the German scene 
of 1936. 


We look forward to a time when the philosophers 
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remaining in Germany may be able to rejoin th, 
philosophers of the free countries of the world jy 
that fellowship of free thought which is the foun. 
dation and the glory of the philosopher’s enter. 
prise. 


Such distinguished philosophers as Joby 
Dewey, Irwin Edman, Alfred N. Whitehead, 1. 
A. Overstreet, Sidney Hook, Alexander Meikle. 
john and Horace Kallen were among those why 
signed the letter. 

It should be noted in this connection tha 
American scholars who wish to visit and study 
German institutions of higher learning and te 
search establishments can not do so with the 
liberty to which foreign scholars are customarily 
entitled. Such persons must undergo the care. 
ful scrutiny of the Nazi government and are 
permitted to enter the country only if their 
intentions seem vapidly innocuous. This was 
made necessary as a result of a request made 
to Secretary of State Hull by the German En- 
bassy in Washington early in 1936. Mr. Hull 
was nervously assured that “While in principle 
there is no objection of any kind of survey of 
German institutions by subjects of foreign goy- 
ernments, it appears to be desirable that suitable 
applications should be presented, as early as 
possible, through diplomatie channels.” Where- 
fore desirable? To avoid, they averred, incon- 
veniences of building alterations, zraduation 
exercises, ete., to the visitor.® The possible in- 
convenience to the Nazi régime of critica] Amer- 
‘an scholars was not mentioned. 

M. B. ScHNAPPER 

New York, N. Y. 


QUOTATIONS 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR A LIBERAL 
EDUCATION}! 

WHETHER or not every undergraduate should 
spend a quarter of his time for one year studying 
a physical or biological science is a much-debated 
question among educators. It is, however, only 
one aspect of a wider and more significant prob- 
lem lying at the root of all controversies con- 
cerning a liberal education. In every discussion 
of this subject we hear the question raised as to 

1From the report of President James Bryant 
Conant to the Board of Overseers of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


how a student may acquire the breadth of view 
we all admire as an ideal and yet so rarely find 
in this age of specialists. The advocates ot sut- 
vey courses and requirements of an elementary 
knowledge of this or that maintain that in the 
complex world of to-day every educated mat 
must have an acquaintance with many divers? 
subjects. If this be true, and with only four eo! 
lege years available, can we provide more than 4 
bowing acquaintance? So runs the argumetl 
heard in many different forms. It is generally 

5 Copy from Horace Kallen, September 15, 1936. 
6 SCHOOL AND Society, January 18, 1930. 
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<cymed that such a casual meeting is preferable 
to no intl 
. The statesmen who laid down the principles of 
‘ho competitive examinations for the English 
Civil Service were of a different mind. In the 
- report on the subject, published many years 
1, it is stated that “Nothing can be further 
ni our wish than to hold out premiums for 
knowledge of wide surface and small depth... . 
4 candidate ought to be allowed no eredit at all 
for taking up a subject in which he is a mere 
ematterer.”. Even modern educational reform- 
ors who might be inelined to regard these views 
ys old-fashioned would probably grant that thor- 
oughness should be insisted upon in so far as 
some one field is concerned—one field in which 
the student’s intellectual power and capacity 
nay be developed and tested. Indeed, our sys- 
tem of concentration, general examinations and 
the tutorial system is based on such a concept. 

But do the same considerations apply to the 
subjects not immediately related to a college 
student’s major effort? To my mind they do. 
That is, they do unless the smattering acquired 
in college is the small beginning from which great 
things develop. It seems to me a hopeless task 
to provide a complete and finished liberal educa- 
tion suitable to this century by four years of 

rk. The only worth-while liberal edu- 

cation to-day is one whieh is a continuing process 
oughout life. It is from this prem- 
ise, | suggest, that this question of “knowledge 
of wide surface and little depth” must be judged. 
I should reject all informational tests applied to 
eceut graduates as indicative of the effectiveness 
‘ general edueation. Whether a liberal 
education has been a suecess or failure should be 
measured by the student’s breadth of vision 
en or twenty years after graduation. Has 

the smattering acquired in eollege worn thinner 
with each succeeding year? If so, it has been of 

(tle value. Or has it provided a basis for con- 
tinued intellectual and spiritual growth? In 
this case it has been the most significant part of 
the college training. 

The test which I have suggested is undoubtedly 
It might be argued that only a 
very small fraction of our college graduates con- 
‘nue after graduation to educate themselves to 
any considerable degree, except in their business 
If this be so, may not the situa- 


fn 
nr 


iVU1 


going on th 


a severe one 
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tion be in part the fault of our great preoceupa- 
tion with courses? The college graduate is only 
too apt to feel that the only road to knowledge 
lies through formal instruction administered by 
a college or university. The possibility of edu- 
cation by self-directed study, by reading in hours 
snatched from a busy life, seems to be only dimly 
appreciated by those who enter a business or pro- 
fession fresh from the atmosphere of a univer- 
sity. Some believe that the solution is to be 
sought through survey courses. If, indeed, such 
courses are regarded as but the entering doors to 
a liberal education, this point of view may prove 
to be correct. Personally I am quite unconvinced 
as yet as to the value of this comparatively 
recent device. 

Another approach to the problem seems to me 
worthy of consideration. Would it not be pos- 
sible to experiment with methods of inoculating 
our student body with that educational virus 
which alone maintains its potency throughout 
life—the virus of a self-perpetuating liberal 
education? The first attempt should be toward 
inculeating in a larger number of our students 
the habit of reading and intensive study apart 
from courses and entirely outside the field of 
major interest. A certain number of students 
find the time necessary for this type of activity. 
They arrange their work during the college term 
so as to make time for an interest for which they 
receive no formal academic eredit. They order 
their vacations so that this study suffers no inter- 
ruption. Such men on graduation carry with 
them not only the knowledge thus acquired but 
the key to a future education. How can their 
numbers be increased ? 

Many suggestions have been offered for im- 
proving the opportunities at Harvard for a lib- 
eral education. But one idea has appealed to 
me so strongly that I have already acted on it. 
I have asked a group of our faculty who are 
interested in the historical development—politi- 
eal, social and intellectual—of this country to 
draw up a report on the possibilities of extra- 
curricular study in this field by undergraduates. 
The importance of a knowledge of American his- 
tory to every citizen is evident. There have been 
repeated suggestions that every college student 
should be required to take at least one course in 
the subject. Such a requirement would not be 
wise in IHarvard, I feel sure. A course taken 
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under compulsion at the college age is to me 
something very different from true education. It 
seems clear, however, that it would be desirable 
for every college graduate to have a knowledge 
of the cultural history of the United States in 
the broadest sense of the term. I hope, there- 
fore, that the committee which I have asked to 
report will be able to prepare an interesting and 
comprehensive statement of the scope and value 
of the general field of United States cultural his- 
tory, indicating by lists of suitable books how a 
partial mastery of such a field can be obtained 
by systematie reading during term time and 
vacations. 

It seems to me possible that in the study of 
our national cultural history we may find the 
principle that is needed to unify our liberal arts 
tradition and to mold it to suit this modern age. 
A true appreciation of this country’s past might 
be the common denominator among educated men 
to face the future 
Such a possibility does 


which would enable them 


united and unafraid. 
not narrow the breadth of vision in either time 
or space. On the contrary, by starting with a 
keen interest in his own past, a student is neces- 
Lord 


Acton has said, “There may be, perhaps, a score 


sarily drawn into an ever-widening field. 


or two dozen decisive and characteristic views 
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that govern the world, and that every man should 
master in order to understand his age.” Surely 
one of the most profitable methods of obtaining 
such mastery is by studying the events and tip 
“decisive and characteristic views” that hay. 
molded our present civilization in the Unites 
States. 

It is not to those who are concentrating in his. 
tory that such a proposal should appeal. It js 
rather a suggestion to the non-historian. Hey 
is a vitally important aspect of his liberal educa. 
tion which he might at least start developing du. 
ing his college years. If any considerable nyy. 
ber of students become interested in this project, 
it would be possible perhaps to give an adie 
stimulus by offering a few lectures on special 
topics during the college year. As an experi. 
ment it might be possible to hold each fal} , 
competitive prize examination for those who 
had interested themselves in this field and yet 
had not taken formal courses of instruction, 
Any attempt to rescue the liberal arts tradition 
from its present dilemma must be extremely ten- 
tative. Almost any reasonable approach to the 
problem seems worthy of trial. It is in this 
spirit that the efforts of those interested in the 
extra-curricular study of American history must 
be viewed. 


REPORTS 


FEDERAL WORK PROGRAM FOR 
BETTER SCHOOLS 

THAT the public schools of the country suffered 
severely during the depression is undisputed. 
But that their come-back and forward surge 
under the works program of the Works Prog- 
ress Administration and its predecessors has 
been spectacular and heartening is an equally 
uncontested fact. 

Lack of funds, ordinarily accruing from vari- 
ous tax sources for school purposes, in addition 
to heavy indebtedness, harassed the school offi- 
cials of many states, districts and counties. 

New school construction, except in rare in- 
stances, had been halted. The making of exten- 
sive repairs in thousands of cases was out of the 
question. In other thousands of cases, funds 
were lacking for even ordinary repairs. In 
many places, school terms had been cut short so 


that the salaries of teachers might be saved. In 
many other places, because of shifts in popula- 
tion and for other reasons, schools were badly 
overcrowded. Many were the instances where 
pupils got only half-day instruction. 

All this has been changed under the works 
Federal aid enabled the school off- 
cials to bring their schools up to date and provide 
for future needs. What has been accomplished 
is best illustrated by the figures given in Table | 

The latest school census of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation of the Department of the Interior shows 
that there were 241,428 publicly owned secol 
dary and grade schoois and 488 publicly owned 
colleges, universities and professional schools 
the school year 1933-34. It is evident, therelore, 
that the Works Progress Administration and its 
predecessors have repaired or improved more 
than 35 per cent. of all the publicly owned schoo! 


program. 











TABLE 1 








New 
schools 
con- 
structed 


Repaired 
or Total 


ederal Work Agency 
improved 


re 


watitin. 5 ssccweaee 2,200 41,600 43,800 
raderal Emergency Re- 
ef Administration . 1,530 31,418 32,948 
Works Progress Admin- 
istPATIOD since 20.000 2,095 11,922 14,017 
ee ee 5,825 84,940 90,765 





pnildings in the United States. There is a proba- 
hle margin of error here, however, due to some 
werlapping and because of the varied methods 
of computation used by different states, but it 
seems a safe assumption that three of every ten 
ublicly owned schools in the United States have 
had some sort of going over with labor supplied 
by the Works Progress Administration and its 


rredecessors. 
lhe 5,825 schools construeted or in process of 
nstruction did not inerease the school census 
by that number as, in a number of cases, newly 
constructed schools were of the consolidated type 
nd replaced two or more old schools. 
The political subdivision taxation census of the 
ited States Bureau of the Census for 1932 
ws that school districts in that year spent 
$1,536,472,000, but even this huge sum appar- 
was woefully inadequate to meet school 
ds. But the year 1933 saw the beginning of 
e campaign which has resulted in such a large 
int of school construction or repair or 


mprovement. 


Hach repair or improvement project might 
lave been a small or a large job. Possibly a 


new coat of paint was all that was needed or a 
ew roof. But mostly the repair jobs ran to 
Heating and ventilating systems 
were installed and modern sanitary facilities con- 


ructed. 


nodernization. 


Klectrie lights were placed in pre- 

isly badly lighted rooms; structural additions 
were made which prevented overcrowding; rear- 
rangements of seating were effected to increase 

“reat strides had been made in the construc- 
‘oh, repair or improvement of schools by both 
the Civil Works Administration and the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration prior to the 
beginning of the Works Progress Administra- 


T 


on. The Works Progress Administration ree- 
rd, according to latest reports, shows 7,498 
Projects for the building of edueational build- 
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ings, which includes all types of public schools, 
as well as the construction, repair or improve- 
ment of such structures as dormitories, labora- 
tories, school bus waiting stations, ete. Of these 
projects, 2,984 were actively in progress during 
the fall months of 1936, and 4,514 had been com- 
pleted or were inactive. The total estimated cost 
of all educational building projects was $102,- 
797,785, of which $80,577,819 was provided 
through the Works Progress Administration, 
while local sponsors of the projects agreed to 
pay $22,219,966 for materials and supervision. 
With certain rare exceptions, all active projects 
are expected to be completed by June 30, 1937. 

Projects in operation are providing employ- 
ment for 71,461 persons, according to latest re- 
ports. Practically all these workers, except a 
small number of architects, supervisors, ete., had 
been certified to be in need of relief and were 
employed in the general vicinity of their homes. 
Thus in many cases, the workers had the double 
satisfaction of earning their living and of help- 
ing to improve school facilities for their own or 
their neighbors’ children. 

There has been a wide variation in the 48 
states both as to employment on school projects 
and as to their cost. Thus, while the national 
average cost per project was $13,576 in federal 
funds, it is noted that the estimated cost of 14 
projects in New York City was $16,101,387 in 
federal funds, and that the estimated cost of 13 
projects in Maine was $21,715 in federal funds. 
About 3 per cent. of all Works Progress Admin- 
istration workers in the nation were employed on 
educational building projects, but in New Mexico 
about 15 per cent. of Works Progress Adminis- 
tration workers in the state were on such proj- 
ects, while in Kentucky and Maryland about 8 
per cent. were so employed. 

It would be difficult to estimate the number of 
pupils and students affected by the school proj- 
ects, but it is certain that of the 30,000,000 who 
are estimated by the Bureau of Education to 
have started the school year 1936-37, a great 
many attended new schools, while a much greater 
number returned to schools made spick and span 
and comfortable at one stage or another of the 


works program. 

No data are available showing the capacity of 
the schools constructed by the Works Progress 
Administration nor of the increased attendance 
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made possible by additions to existing schools, 
but figures for the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, with which figures for the 
Works Progress Administration probably will 
be found comparable, show that of the 1,530 
schools constructed during its existence, 418 had 
a capacity of 51 to 500 pupils; 89 had a capacity 
of more than 500 pupils; and 1,023 were one- 
room schoolhouses or of unspecified capacity. 
It is significant that in construction, repair or 
improvement, educational buildings rank second 
in number in the 38 categories of Works Prog- 
ress Administration projects. Only the projects 
for the construction, repair or improvement of 
farm-to-market more numerous. 
There are several reasons for this. The states 
have laws providing a variety of methods for 
‘aising money for the publie schools, and even 
when the income of the school districts was at its 
lowest ebb, there was still some income, slight 
though it had become. Officials could not do 
much with the funds they had available, yet what 
funds they had were there to be used, and when 
the first of the federal works programs came 
along the officials learned that by putting up 
money for supervision and materials, they could, 
with federal aid, meet their school needs in a 
Furthermore, the re- 


roads are 


most satisfactory manner. 
sponsible school officials knew they could accom- 
plish several things by expanding or improving 
School 


projects would provide work for needy employ- 


their school systems, or by doing both. 


ables in their school districts who had been cer- 
tified to be in need of relief. The employment 
of these men would relieve the community of 
supporting them. Physical improvements of a 
permanent nature could be made to their school 
systems. In practically all eases, the losses in- 
curred during the depression could be made up, 
and in many instances improvements could be 
made immediately which, considering the funds 
available, could only materialize in the course of 
a number of years. Physical improvements 
would, in many eases, result in the raising of 
educational standards and permit additions to 
curricula. In many eases they would result in 
increased real property values. These considera- 
tions and others made it inevitable that there 
would be a great number of school projects. So 
generally has this been recognized that in com- 


paratively few of the 3,063 counties in the United 
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States has there not been at least one 
project. 

In the construction of the schools every effort 
was made to have money for materials £0 as f 
as possible. To that end, the use of Native 
materials has been encouraged wherever they 
were readily available. , 

In the western part of Kansas, where mony 
for schools was scarce because of successive ere 
failures, a soft native limestone was used jy 
school construction. It has been found that i 
this stone is laid above the ground line on , 
concrete foundation it will weather well and yil 
far outlast other kinds of materials. 

The only known sod high school in the United 
States was constructed at Lakeland, Nebr. t 
meet the needs of three districts in Brow 
County. In Hawkins County, Tenn., a new log 
schoolhouse was built with logs contributed and 
hauled in by residents of the school district. 

Practically all the buildings in New Mexico 
and Arizona were constructed of adobe brick 
which ean be made by the workers themselves 
and which is highly suitable for construction use 
in that climate. Governor Clyde Tingley per- 
sonally assumed charge of the construction and 
repair programs in New Mexico, pointing out 
that schools were to be built in communities that 
had never had them before, and that schoo! con 
struction and repair was about the only kind of 
relief work available in some communities. 


School 


ar 


Native stone frequently is used in Ceorgia, 
Kentucky, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, where large 
deposits are readily available, and less frequently 
in some of the other states having limited avail- 
able stone deposits. It has been found, because 
of the inexpensiveness of the material and its 
accessibility, the use of the native stone not only 
made possible the building of schools of great 
sturdiness but also that their costs were in many 
cases less and in no ease more than would have 
been the cost of construction with other mate- 
rials. 

Seoria, a voleanie cinder which resembles 4 
rough, dark brown rock, is indigenous at Rozet, 
in Campbell County, Wyo. Clever use was made 
of this material, which could be had for the hal 
ing, in construction of the village’s first hig 
school with the aid of Works Progress Adminis- 
tration labor. The building was so construcied 
that the rough, uneven surfaces of the materia 














exterior, making not only a strong 


form ts 
form its 


‘ine but one which is also attractive and 


pul 
unique in appearance. 

Ise of salvaged material also cut down costs 
many instances. In one instance, use of 
clvaved material made possible the building of 
a school that might not otherwise have been built. 
This was the Luella Cummings school for girls 
at Toledo, Ohio. Salvaged material from the 
Lueas County armory, a residence, a wagon 
works and an apartment house made it possible 
for the sponsors to make the necessary contribu- 
tion to insure approval of the project. The 
sponsors had on hand a bequest of $25,000, made 
in 1926, with the provision that it must be used 
within ten years to aid construction of such a 
school, but they had no opportunity to use it 
until they could get Works Progress Administra- 
tion labor. 

Many are the instances where projects of the 
Works Progress Administration gave communi- 
ties their first schools. There was no school in 
the 20 miles between Haxtun and Sedgwick, in 
Sedgwick County, Colo., and 32 pupils who lived 
on an average of 10 miles from either school had 
to travel that far twice daily before the Works 
Progress Administration provided the labor for 
the building of a school half way between the 
two. In another part of Colorado, Dove Creek 
in Dolores County, some of the pupils had to 
travel as far as 20 miles each way every day 
witil the Works Progress Administration aided 
in the building of a native sandstone school at a 
more convenient point than the former school. 

The Lorain County, Ohio, tuberculosis sana- 
torlum, prior to the summer of 1936, had no 
building for the instruetion of the approximately 
o” children being treated there. Consequently, 
they went without instruction until, with Works 
Progress Administration aid, a two-room sand- 
stone schoolhouse was erected. 

In Madrid, N. M., more than 300 children were 
enrolled to attend a school built to accommodate 
halt that many. Consequently classes were held 
in private homes. A new four-room school re- 
sulted from a Works Progress Administration 
project and it was completed in time for school 
opening last fall. In Bernalillo, in the same 
State, there was no school building at all until 
the Works Progress Administration helped con- 
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struct a 10-room combination grade and high 
school. 

Availability of good schools obviously has a 
favorable effect on real property values. Fami- 
lies with children, when buying or building new 
homes, look into the school situation first. In 
Miami, Fla., this fact was demonstrated in a 
striking way with the building of the 14-room 
Shenandoah elementary school. Vacant lots sur- 
rounded the school site before building started, 
but before the new school was completed, 186 
private residences had been constructed within a 
few blocks of the school. 

Many state-supported colleges and universities 


TABLE 2 














Number of Federal 
State projects funds 

Fe Pe Oe 130 $ 1,188,675 
BEE 60k e be wereee< 37 240,229 
po eer eee 188 861,168 
oe ae 350 4,570,152 
eee 140 1,098,794 
Commectieat sic cscees 115 1,217,571 
pS Ore coe 8 45,607 
District of Columbia .. 3 137,153 
PEO bicdtcouwscaess 143 1,621,496 
CEE cca caGeeeeewes 233 1,900,619 
ume mndaee eee « 52 367,113 
DEEN Se We Gtelkee ene 121 1,758,624 
BEND casa at a oleae < 257 2,332,646 
WOU saccccunceeesees 40 154,901 
TERNS Ke ceewwae eens 71 380,538 
pT ee ene re 249 2,089,049 
ERED 0.6 6.6 e000 4% 48 603,910 
DER aide ee weace wes 13 21,715 
pS err 21 1,680,420 
Massachusetts ....... 421 2,076,689 
MAGIIBRM ook cc cewwws 186 2,937,086 
po ere 197 2,731,405 
DS ree 211 1,292,607 
ee 205 1,409,710 
PROMEEC Fec coe Seen 2 206,627 
NN ooh. Se adeces 76 377,249 
Pe ee 12 53,797 
New Hampshire ...... 13 41,291 
New Jersey .....see0- 179 2,068,477 
NG@W BIGEICO <.ccccccce 168 1,070,104 
New York City ....... 14 16,101,387 
New York (Excl. NYC) 125 3,168,111 
North Carolina ....... 146 792,836 
North DGNOUS ..cceses 139 1,225,804 
CIO 64a 040.6 batter aces 871 §,945,814 
CURIS i. 5 Ho 6 08'n 0% 240 

CRGGGM vccedeoveeeses 76 

Pennsylvania ........ 788 

MbOde ISI9NG ..scccce 58 676,767 
South Carolina ....... 227 815,331 
South Dakota ..cccces 53 145,428 
TONMOIEER cvccscccece 161 1,101,925 
TREE Cet heveeboaeeee 108 §92,785 
Lp) see ee era 48 362,736 
i ee ee cr 38 70,242 
Mey Serre ie 109 653,630 
WSiOtOl ccccacvece 111 1,065,594 
West Virginia ........ 68 955,809 
Lo ee 186 2,421,129 
WYOMING ..ccccccseces 18 77,144 
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have been the recipients of Works Progress Ad- 
ministration aid in getting things for which they 
would have had to wait a long time if they ever 
got them at all. Thus the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration helped construct a 12-room labora- 
tory for research in tuberculosis on the grounds 
of Colorado College at Colorado Springs, Colo., 
cooperating with the Colorado Foundation for 
Research in Tuberculosis and the city of Colo- 
rado Springs, which sponsored the construction 
project. The laboratory is the most complete 
of its kind in existence. It contains 3,000 square 
feet of floor space, has a monkey room, guinea 
pig and rabbit quarters, five individual Jabora- 
tories, x-ray room, spectrograph room, cleaning 
and sterilizing room and photographie dark 
room. Accommodations are available for 30 
monkeys and 100 guinea pigs in air-conditioned 
quarters, which not only keep the animals healthy 
until needed for experimental purposes, but also 
eliminates the odors. 

Reconditioning of Trinidad State Junior Col- 
lege, at Trinidad, also in Colorado, with Works 
Progress Administration aid enabled the school 
to accommodate 100 more students this year than 
in 1935-1936. 

The New York State College of Agriculture 
sponsored a project for the necessary repair of 

plant at Horseheads, in 
The college was able to pro- 


its egg-laying test 
Chemung County. 
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vide the materials, and its request that Works 
Progress Administration provide the labor Was 
granted. 

A three-story brick and reinforced Concrete 
addition was made to the Engineering Building 
at Akron University, in Akron, Ohio, with th. 
aid of the Works Progress Administration. Pre. 
viously the engineering school had been y 
severely crowded that it was impossible to fin 
sufficient classrooms and study halls for why 
has been a steadily increasing attendance, 

Alterations to buildings and a complete cy 
pus landscaping job were completed as Works 
Progress Administration projects at Louisiany 
State Normal College at Natchitoches. (the 
school construction in Louisiana included a dy. 
mitory for the Louisiana School for the Deaf ani 
Dumb, and, if it be called school constructioy, 
the Works Progress Administration contribute) 
more than $800,000 worth of labor toward the 
completion of the stadium at Louisiana State 
University, which is now rated as the finest i 
the South. 

A comprehensive idea of the general scope of 
the Works Progress Administration educations 
building program may be had from Table ? 
showing the number of Works Progress Admi- 
istration projects and amount of federal funds 
contributed for each state. 

Mavrice Jvp! 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH OPTIONAL 
ATTENDANCE 

QUESTIONNAIRE studies indicate that there is 
a wide diversity of practice with respect to 
demands made upon college students for class 
attendance. In some institutions attendance is 
required at every session unless a valid excuse is 
presented; in other institutions attendance is 
entirely voluntary. Since Iowa State Teachers 
College follows the former procedure, the writer 
undertook to experiment with a plan whereby 
students would not be required to attend classes. 
Three classes were chosen for the experiment, 
namely, Elements of Geography I, meeting at 
8:00 o’clock; General Science A, meeting at 
10: 00 o’clock, and American Government, meet- 
ing at 1:00 o’clock. 
were chosen because the instructor in each case 


These particular classes 





had another class in the same subject whic 
could be used as a control group; because 00! 
comprehensive, reliable tests had previously beet 
prepared by the instructors; and because they 
instructors were interested in the problem. 
During the first class period the writer 4 
peared before each of the three experiments 
groups and explained that attendance was 10! 
required; that the student was to be free 
absent himself except on certain test days wit 
would be announced by the instructor; and that 
each student would be held for the materials 0 
the course and would be graded upon the bass 
of his performance in the designated tests. 1" 
students also understood that attendance was! 
be taken by a student; that the attendance — 
was to be reported only to the writer; and : 
this record would at no time be made availa)’ 
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tructor until after the final grades had 
n reported. This precaution was taken lest 
the students might feel that the instructor would 
against them in ease absences 

numerous. Sinee the absences were 
thus reported, the writer had an opportunity 
al] in students who absented themselves a 
and to talk with them concerning their 


Det 


he prejudice d 


were quite 


greal deal 
responsibilities. 

. one case announcements of tests were made 
at least a week in advance by means of the bul- 
‘in board outside the classroom as well as by 
announcement in class. In the other two classes 
announcement concerning the dates for tests 
was made at the opening of the term. 

Bach student in the experimental class was 
paired with a student in the control group. In 
order for students to be “paired,” it was re- 
quired that they have practically identical scores 
in one or more of the placement tests and that 
they be classified in the same year of college. 
The placement test which had previously been 
shown to give the best prediction for achieve- 
ment in Klements of Geography was the Teach- 
ers College Psychological Examination. This 
t also gave better prediction than any com- 
lation of placement tests. Hence it was used 
i: “nairing’”’ students in this subjeet. For the 
sume reasons the Nelson-Denny Reading Test 
was used in the ease of the American Govern- 
went classes. For achievement in General Sci- 
nce A a combination of three placement tests 

th weights assigned by means of the regression 
uation served to give the best prediction and 
was therefore used in “pairing.” 

The total number of students in the experi- 
mental groups were: In Elements of Geography, 
39; in General Science A, 43; in American Gov- 

ut, 37. When the pairing was completed 

the end of the term, it was found that 23 
students, all of them freshmen, were paired in 
lements of Geography; a like number—17 
ireshmen and 6 sophomores—were paired in 
‘eneral Science A; and 22 students—10 fresh- 
nen and 12 sophomores—were paired in Amer- 
an Government. Data are presented for these 


MLEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY 
te total number of absences in the experi- 
‘roup was 210, or an average of 9.1 per 


student. 
absences, or 1.7 per student. 
5.4 times as many absences in the experimental 
group. 
totaled 307 points, was identical for the two 
groups, each group averaging 207.8 points. It 
should be pointed out, however, that the experi- 
mental group averaged 24.3 points on the pre- 
test in geography as against 21.3 points for the 
control group. 
experimental group had a slight initial ad- 
vantage. 


group averaged 218.3. 


work of other classes. 
would seem reasonable to expect a higher scho- 
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In the control group there were 39 
Thus there were 


The achievement on the tests, which 


Thus it would appear that the 


GENERAL SCIENCE A 


The total number of absences in the experi- 


mental group was 183, or an average of almost 
8 per student. 
31 absences, or 1.3 per student. Thus there were 
5.9 times as many absences in the experimental 
group. The achievement on the tests, which 
totaled 1,221 points, is indicated by an average 
of 863.8 for the experimental group as against 
883.1 for the control group. 
experimental group had a slight advantage in 


In the control group there were 


Here again the 


the pre-test in the subject-matter of the course, 
having averaged 21.5 as against 16.0 for the 
control group. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


The total number of absences in the experi- 


mental group was 127, or 5.8 per student. In 
the control group there were 37 absences, or 1.7 
per student. Thus there were 3.4 times as 
many absences in the experimental group. In 
the final tests, totaling 350 points, the experi- 
mental group averaged 217.8, while the control 


Also in this ease the 


experimental group had an advantage on the 


Or 


pre-test, averaging 138.8 points as against 125.5 
points for the control group. 


Since we are interested in each student’s total 


scholastic achievement rather than in his work 
in a given class, we might ask the question, “Is 
there any tendency for a student’s total scholar- 
ship record to improve or to deteriorate when 
attendance is optional in one class?” It might 
be argued, for example, that if a student absents 
himself from the class in which he has that privi- 
lege, he is probably spending his time on the 


If this is the ease it 
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lastie average in the other subjects. Table I 
gives the average grade points per hour earned 
per student in all work during the previous term 
of enrolment and in all work during the spring 


term. 
TABLE I 











Previous Spring 

term term 

Elements of Experimental group 2.15 1.86 
Geography Control group 1.94 1.81 
General Sci- | Experimental group 2.17 1.78 
ence A Control group 2.01 2.19 
American Experimental group 2.21 2.15 
Government | Control group 2.34 2.04 
All three Ixperimental group 2.18 1.93 
classes Control group 2.10 2.01 





SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In consideration of the data from this limited 
study the following statements seem pertinent: 

(1) Students in the optional attendance classes 
did not differ greatly in their achievements from 
those in classes where attendance was required. 

(2) When cognizance is taken of the scores 
made on the various pre-tests, it appears that the 
classes in which attendance was required made 
slightly greater gains in achievement, as mea- 
sured by the tests, than those classes in which 
the attendance was optional. The differences 
are in no case statistically significant. 

(3) Spring term achievements as indicated by 
the average grade points earned was somewhat 
lower than achievement of the previous term. 
This may have been due to more distractions or 
greater fatigue during the spring term on the 
part of the students or to greater fatigue on the 
part of the instructors which exhibited itself 
in dissatisfaction with student achievement and 
hence in the assignment of lower grades. No 
definite relationship between optional or re- 
quired attendance appears in this lowered 
achievement. 

(4) This study gives no evidence concerning 
the development of character traits or habits 
of independent study. It might be expected, 
however, that habits of independent study would 
be improved under the optional attendance plan, 
provided of course that the students have suffi- 
cient background to enable them to develop such 
habits. 

(5) It appears from an examination of the 
data as well as from the comments of the in- 
structors that the average and superior stu- 
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dents do as well or better when the attendang, 
is optional, while the poorer students are in. 
clined to take so much advantage of the Oppor. | 
tunity to be absent from class that their achieve. 
ment suffers. ; 

(6) In conference with the fourteen students 
who absented themselves a great deal from the 
optional attendance classes, the writer noted 
only two cases which seemed to indicate that thy 
students were unconcerned about their achieve 
ment in the course. 

(7) Students absent themselves much mop 
frequently from classes in which attendanee jg_ 
optional than they do from classes in whig 
attendance is required. There was a tendeney 
for students to absent themselves more fp 
quently on Friday than on other days of the 
week. This was especially noticeable in th 
class in American Government, which met at | 
1:00 o’clock. 

M. J. Newsoy 

Iowa STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 

CEDAR FALLS 
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